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LORD CHANCELLOR 
FAVORS SUFFRAGE 


Viscount Haldane Says English 
Women Will Eventually Suc- 
ceed in Obtaining Measure 








Viscount Haldane, the first Lord 
High Chancellor of England to visit 
America, declared on his arrival that 
he was in favor of equal suffrage. 

“I am in favor of the female force 
in life,” Lord Haldane said. “I have 
no doubt that in England women will 
at length get measures in their favor. 
At present the subject is divided, and 
there is little possibility of the pas- 
sage of such a measure at this time. 
No, I don’t thing there is a possibility 
of a Government measure in the near 
future. In the Cabinet we are divid- 
ed, some favoring suffrage and some 
opposing, and the opposition is divid- 
ed as well.” 

Lord Haldane said that the women 
think less about the vote in this coun- 
try than they do in England. We is 
not in sympathy with militancy. Miss 
Elizabeth Haldane, his sister, said also 
that she was not a militant. 

“But,” she added, “I am inclined to 
be in favor of their idea.” 

She was sorry that Mr. Asquith had 
been misused by militants while on 
the golf links, 


TON FAMILY GIVE 
WOMEN OFFICE 


Famous Organization That Had 
Previously Elected Men Rec- 
ognizes New Condition 








Traditions of the Ton family, said | 


to be the largest incorporated family 
in the world, were upset at the recent 
annual reunion at Blue Island, near 
Chicago, when women were elected to 
all important offices. Previously the 
offices had been held by men. 

Nearly 200 members of the family 
were present. The first office to be 
voted upon was president. Mrs. Thom- 
as Bradshaw of Roseland was elected. 
The election proceeded, with the fol- 
lowing women victorious for the re- 
maining offices: Vice-President, Mrs. 
J. C. Ton, Oak Glen; Secretary, Miss 
Johanna Madderon; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Albert J. Ton. 

John Madderon, who was president 
of the family last year, however, was 
elected honorary president. Cornelius 
J. Ton, who for years has been his- 
torian of the family, retained that 
place. 

Some of the newspapers recorded 
the humorous remark of one of the 
men members who said: “Oh, we 
might as well let the women have the 
remainder of the offices. It seems to 
be the spirit of the day for women to 
run everything.” 


WOMEN JURORS 
HELP WAITRESS 


New Voters Decide Against Em- 
ployer Who Said Girl Worked 
Only for “Tips” 

—_ iW 

A woman jury heard a case in Au- 
rora, Ill., recently, in wnich a woman 
was involved. This was one of the 
few cases in which the new Illinois 
women voters have had an opportun- 
ity to sit in judgment. It was a suit 
for wages brought by a waitress, Miss 
Gertrude Alderman, against a former 
employer, Harry Cuzzon, owner of a 
chop suey restaurant. The girl asked 
$5 for three days’ work during a July 
4th homecoming week. Cuzzon’s de- 
fense was that the girl had agreed to 
work for “tips.” The jury decided for 
the plaintiff. 

On the same day the first woman 
jury in Cook County—except those in 
the Court for the Insane—found a 
man and his wife guilty of disorderly 
conduct. 
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LABOR DAY CROWDS 
CHEER PRISCILLAS 


Welcome to Hurdy-Gurdy Pilgrims Initiates Historic Boston Com- 





mon in Suffrage Cause—Enthusiastic Greetings to Judge Lindsey 





Girls in Priscilla costumes, a much- 
lettered wagon, drawn by the horse 
“Asquith,” a hurdy-gurdy furnishing 
music to the marchers and four suf- 
fragists who had walked from New 
York City to Boston, made Labor Day 
a great event for votes for women in 
Boston. 

The “Priscillas’” and Miss Margaret 
Foley with her huge suffrage banner 
met the party of four with their horse 


and wagon and music at Harvard 
square, Cambridge, at 11 o'clock. A 
crowd collected immediately and 


while eager eyes read the lettering on 
the wagon, a suffrage speech was 
made. The Priscillas sold Journals, 
flags and hat bands to the crowd 
while Miss Ida Craft played the hurdy- 
gurdy. 

Then the whole party started for 
Boston, intending to call votes for 
women to the attention of every 
marcher in the Labor Day parade and 
to every spectator on the streets. 
Miss Margaret Foley ied off, carrying 
the large suffrage banner. Miss Eliza- 
beth Freeman and “Colonel” Ida Craft 
rode in the wagon, the former driving 
“Asquith,” while the Colonel turned 
the crank of the hurdy-gurdy, delight- 
ing the hearts of all children, furnish- 
ing music for the marchers, and con- 
tributing generally to the holiday spir- 
it. Miss Elsie MacKenzie and Miss 





Vera Wentworth walked at the 





By courtesy of The Boston Traveler. 


horse’s head, while twelve young 
women in the Priscilla costume, seen 
in the picture, followed, forming a 
very pretty and unique escort. Groups 
of men and women all along the route, 
from streets, autos and windows, 
cheered and waved and saluted. It 
was evident that they had read the 
papers and “knew” Asquith, the hur- 
dy-gurdy and the Priscillas. 

The line of march was from Har- 





vard square along Massachusetts 
avenue, up Huntington avenue and 
Boylston street and along Tremont 


street. The horse and wagon and 
hurdy-gurdy were taken to a stable, 
since it was understood that the horse 
would not be allowed on the Common. 
Miss Foley had obtained, permission 
to hold a suffrage meeting from the 
bandstand in the Common. This was 
considered a great triumph, for it is 
said that permission to use the band- 
stand on such an occasion had never 
before been granted. 

Miss Foley presided, and made the 
opening address, while the other 
marchers were “getting their breath.” 
She made a witty speech, winning the 
hearts of her audience and again and 
again bringing enthusiastic applause 
and laughter. Miss MacKenzie de- 
lighted everyone. She is very pretty 
and gracious, and has a pleasant, far- 
reaching voice. She told the audience 
about The Woman’s Journal and 


asked everyone to buy the suffrage 
paper. Then she went down among 
the people and sold several hundred 
papers to people who refused to buy 
from other “newsies.” 

Miss Ida Craft gave the audience an 
excellent idea of the toil and trouble, 


the fun and pleasure of the long trip. 
It was a treat to hear “the little 
Colonel,” who had travelled from New 
York to Albany, from New York to 


Washington, and from New York to 
Boston. She said she had never en- 
joyed any pilgrimage so much as this 


one. 


Of course, Miss Freeman “made a 
hit.” Her costume was that of a 
gypsy. She has ruddy color, ready 
wit, and knows how to win an audi- 
ence, hold it, sway it, and lead it to 
her way of thinking. She made her 


address especially for the Labor Day 
crowds, and it was a joy to see the re- 
sponse. An unexpected treat was a 
short, snappy speech by Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey of Colorado. He was at his 
best, winning round after round of 
applause. 

Miss Foley and Judge Lindsey an- 
swered questions and so thoroughly 
pleased the audience that there is lit- 
tle question but that every person in 
that immense crowd went home with 
a true appreciation of and a kindly 
feeling for the advocates of votes for 


women. 








KANSAS CITY MEN 
TO FORM LEAGUE 


First Organization of Kind in 
Missouri Will Help in Suffrage 
Campaign 





Kansas City, Mo., is to have a men’s 
equal suffrage society, the first sepa- 
rate organization of this kind in Mis- 
souri. 

Mrs. H. B. Leavens, president of the 
State Woman’s Suffrage Association | 
of Missouri, in speaking of the new] 
society said: 

“We already have the names of a 
dozen of the best business men of 
Kansas City. who have promised to 
help us in this as soon as we call on 
them.” 








At the special city election held in 
Casey, Ill., recently, the proposition 
for reissuing of bonds was carried by 
a majority of 39. One hundred and 
ninety women cast votes. From the 
opening of the polls until the close 
both side claimed victory. 





B. F. Keith has not only barred anti- 
woman suffrage jokes from all his 
theatres, but will encourage pro-suf- 
frage acts, monologues and sketches. 
Mr. Keith began by forbidding profan- 
ity, followed this up by forbidding 
gibes against mothers-in-law, and 
finally forbade ridicule of equal suf- 
frage. Good for him! 





Miss Blackwell returned this week 
from Martha’s Vineyard, where she 





has been since her recent illness. 


SUGGESTS WOMEN 
AS PEACE JUDGES 


Mrs. Sewall Tells Hague Archi- 
tect Vacant Room Should be 
Kept for Them 








"One of the rooms in the Palace of 
Peace at The Hague had not been as- 
signed when Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 


had recently visited it. “Stranger 
things have happened in human 
history than that this room shall 


be ultimately assigned to wom- 
en judges, to whom appeal from the 
lower courts may be made,” Mrs. Sew- 
all told the architect. “Who knows? 
For woman is unfolding and in the 
process becoming oonscious of our 
powers, our duties and our place.” 


JERSEY ALMOST 
LOSES VICTORY 


State Officials Decide That 
Amendment Can Still Be 
Properly Advertised 








The fear that the equal suffrage 
amendment which passed the New 
Jersey Legislature this year might be 
invalidated through a technical error 
startled the suffragists of that State 
and the country last week. In the or- 
dinary course of events the amend- 
ment would come up before the next 
Legislature, and if successful would 
then go to the people. Assistant At- 
torney General Gaskill, however, said 
that it had not been properly adver- 
tised, and that it would be necessary 
to begin all over again. Prompt ac- 
tion on the part of the suffrage lead- 
ers in conference with the Governor 
and State officials appears to have 
saved the day. 

Mrs. Edward F. Feickert, president 
of the New Jersey Woman Suffrage 
Association, writes of the complica- 
tion: 

“The New Jersey constitution 
vides that constitutional amendments 
which have passed one Legislature 
shall be advertised in each county of 
the State for three months before the 
choice of the next Legislature, but 
does not state who shall attend to the 
advertising. It is customary, however, 
for the President of the Senate (in 
this case Mr. Fielder, who has since 
become Acting Governor), the Speak- 
er of the House of Assembly (Mr. 
Leon Taylor) and the Secretary of 
State (Mr. Crater) to designate the 
papers in which the advertising shall 
be done. Last winter, after the pass- 
age of the suffrage amendment, Mrs. 
Everett Colby, chairman of our Joint 
Legislative Committtee, wnren had 
charge of the bill, asked someone in 
authority if it was necessary for the 
committee to look after this advertis- 
ing in any way, and was told, no, that 
it was the duty of the Secretary of 
State and that the suffragists had 
nothing whatever to do with it. 

“August 4 was the last date which 
was three months before this coming 
election day, and the advertising was 
not done prior to that date. The 
Newark News drew the public’s atten- 
tion to the oversight on August 26, 
and quoted the Assistant Attorney 
General, Mr. Gaskill, as saying that 
this would invalidate our bill. Mrs. 
Colby at once took up the matter with 
Governor Fielder, who suggested that 
if the advertising was done at once 
the constitution could be complied 
with as ‘three months before the 
choice of the Assembly’ could be con- 
strued in his opinion to mean ‘in each 
of the three months before such 
choice.’ ” 

On Thursday a conference was held 
at Trenton between the Secretary of 
State and the Speaker or the Assem- 
bly and Mrs. Colby, chairman of the 
Joint Legislative Committtee and 
Vice-President of the Equal Franchise 
Society of New Jersey, Mrs. Edward 
F. Feickert, president of the New 
Jersey Woman Suffrage Association, 
Mrs. Abram Van Winkle, president of 
the Women’s Political Union of New 
Jersey, and Mr. Champlain L. Riley, 
president of the New Jersey Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage, as well 
as special counsel for the suffragists. 
It was decided at this conference to 
begin advertising the bill at once, 
calling it in the regular way until elec- 
tion day. The following is the only 
official statement issued by the Joint 
Legislative Committtee, which was 
written by their special counsel: 

“After an investigation we believe 
that the failure to publish was due to 
error. The error affected not only 
our amendment but another relative 
to the mode of amending the consti- 
tution. Notwithstanding the error we 
believe that publication of the amend- 
that old woman can’t, and I don’t like 
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ment should be made. Such publica- 


tion is to be made. This publication 
will be effective and send the amend- 
ment to the next Legislature and on 
its way to the people.” 

“We were assured by Mr. Gaskill,” 
says Mrs. Feickert, “that this trouble 
over the publication of the suffrage 
amendment was in no way due to any 
fault on the part of the suffragists.” 


BARGAIN COUNTER 


By Berton Braley in “The Day Boek” 





Bargains in dress goods and bargains 
in lace, 

Bargains in garments of beauty and 
grace, 

Here are the offerings piled in a heap, 

Bargains on bargains — remarkably 
cheap! 

Wait, let’s see whence these bargain 
goods came 

E’er we plunge into the bargaining 
game! 

Look at that exquisite waist—it was 
made 

Down in the slums by a woman ill 
paid; 

Glorious plume for a wonderful hat?— 

Little child hands gave the beauty to 
that! 

Bargains in goods? 
gains in pain, 

Bargains in bodies and bargains in 
brain, 

Bargains in manhood and womanhood, 


Why, they’re bar- 


too, 

Bargains in childhood here offered to 
you; 

Bargains in hate and oppression and 
greed, 

Bargains in hearts that must suffer 
and bleed, 

Bargains from sweat-shops and pesti- 
lent holes, 

Bargains in labor and bargains in 
souls, 

Here on the counter together they lie. 

Bargain sale! Bargain sale! Come on 
and buy! 


WOMEN DON’T EAT 
SCRAPS OUT WEST 


Californian Teaches East True 
Lesson in Chivalry on Finding 
Woman Dining on Garbage 








For those who think that chivalry 
will be lost when women vote, the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter to the 
San Francisco Star should be illum- 
inating. It is written by F. J. Hulan- 
ski, a Californian who is gathering 
fresh impressions of the East. Mr. 
Hulanski lives in a State where wom- 
en vote. He says: 

“I saw at the corner of Wall and 
Broad streets, an old woman fishing 
scraps of bread and fruit out of a rub- 
bish can in front of the J. P. Morgan 
& Co, bank, where the clerks of the in- 
stitution had thrown the remnants of 
their noonday lunch. She was old and 
white-haired, but clean, intelligent 
looking and with a kindly face. I 
stopped and questioned her, for on 
this trip East I questioned everybody 
that I could, from the millionaire to 
the lowest type of humanity to be 
found, and I gleaned some information 
from the poor wretches of the seamy 
side of life which was fully as valu- 
able as that afforded me by states- 
men and those high up the social and 
financial ladder. This old woman 
said: ‘Oh, yes, I get my entire living 
right here in this waste can. The 
lunch the clerks of the bank throw 
in here is quite nice, you see, with 
sandwiches, bits of cake and pie and 
fruit, and sometimes it is hardly tast- 
ed by them, and it is not dirty, be- 
cause there is nothing else in the can 
except newspapers.’ 

“I don’t know why, unless it is be- 
cause I am a Westerner with more 
heart than sense, but I got so mad I 
could have bitten nails or scrap iron, 
and I dumped that mussy scrap lunch 
back into the garbage can and kicked 
the can out into the middle of the 
street, and then took that old lady, for 
lady she proved to be, despite her 
poverty, half a block down Wall street 
to what used to be the old Custom 
House but which is now a swell cafe 
where the brokers lunch, and when 
we went in there and the waiters eyed 
the old woman suspiciously, I just 
fairly ached for one of them to say 
something, so I could give him what 
we sometimes give people out here 
among the mountains and the plains. 
We had a good dinner, and I enjoyed 
it, and rather enjoyed, also, the puz- 
zled looks of the plug-hatted aristoc- 
racy around at the other tables. If I 
lived back in that cold-blooded coun- 
try I guess I would have to make a 
cleanup on Wall street once in a 
while, too, or go broke. I don’t care. 
I am still strong and can work, and 
that old woman can’t, and I don’t like 
to see women eating out of garbage 
cans like dogs.” 
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(As curtain rises a mother is seen 
seated with a baby in her arms.) 

Little Girl (comes in crying): Oh, 
mamma, we are planning for a Fourth 
of July celebration, and I’ve worked 
so hard to make the flag. You know 
how I sewed all yesterday afternoon 
to finish it, and now the boys won't let 
me march with them in the proces- 
sion! They say that girls aren’t any 
good, and that they have never done 
anything for our country; but I love 
it just as much as Tom and Ned do. 
Can't I ever do anything for it? 

Mother: There, dear, never mind. 
Of course you can serve your country. 
Why, you have worked harder than 
the boys already for that procession, 
sewing all that long, hot afternoon, 
while they were out playing. Come 
and sit here by mother and put your 
head on my shoulder, and we'll talk 
about the work that women have done 
for our wonderful country. Just 
think a minute, dear, and see if you 
yourself can’t remember any great 
women that you have studied in your 
history, and we'll try to make pictures 
of them in our minds. 

Child: Oh yes, mama, I have al- 
ways loved to hear of Moll Pitcher, be- 
cause she did fight for her country. 

Enter Moll Pitcher: Did you call 
me? Do you think I worked for my 
country? Why, of course, all women 
do. I did nothing more than any 
other woman would under the circum- 
stances. I was bringing water to re- 
lieve my poor husband's thirst on that 
hot summer day at Monmouth, when 
he dropped dead at my feet, killed by 
the British. I had no time for tears. 
My duty was to take his place in serv- 
ing my country. Duty comes not only 
before pleasure, but also before tears. 

Child: Oh, Mother, look! Here 
comes Pocahontas. 

Enter Pocahontas: You wonder at 
my coming? Why, had it not been 
for me, your English colony would 
have failed miserably as did those 
which came before it. Indeed, Vir- 
ginia might have been a Spanish col- 
ony instead of being known as the 
“Mother of Presidents,” the birthplace 
of some of our greatest men. For I 
saved the life of the great English 
leader, and fed his men when they 
were starving. I, too, claim a place 
among those who have helped to form 
your wonderful nation. 

Mother: And don’t 
Ross, dear child. 

Betsy Ross: Yes, I am right here. 
I showed George Washington how to 
cut the five-pointed star, just as your 
Mother showed you yesterday after- 
noon. 

Enter Abigail Adams: I am Abigail 
Adams. i am afraid you don’t know 
me very well, yet. My dear husband, 
John Adams, always used to say that 
I was his inspiration, and I know that 
he succeeded whenever he took my 
advice. You modern women will do 
well to remember that husbands are 
much the same to-day as they were in 
my day, and it behooves you always 
to advise them well, for a man’s good 
name and honor lie in his wife’s hand. 
I always thought John made a mistake 
in not following my advice and seeing 
that the good women of this country 
had a voice in its affairs. But the 
other men were loathe to do as I said, 
and I suppose it was too much to ex- 
pect John Adams to do it all alone; 
and perhaps I was a little ahead of my 
time. But the day will surely come 
when the voice of the women will be 
heard in the councils of the nation, 
and then, indeed, will there be great 
days for our wonderful repubitfe. 

Child: Who is this lovely lady that 
comes with such dignity and grace? 

Enter Dolly Madison: I am Mistress 
Dolly Madison. Perhaps I do not be- 
long to such a distinguished company, 
for the only important thing I ever did 
was to save our. great and dear Gen- 
eral Washington’s portrait when the 
British ruthlessly burned Washington. 
I have come, dear child, to try to make 
you understand that courtesy and 
charm in woman are quite as impor- 
tant as the more heroic virtues. It 
was because I loved those about me 
that I won my place in the hearts of 
our people. And bravery, little one, 
is the keynote of courtesy; for fear 
thrusts out gentleness and civility, and 
a true woman has more need of cour- 
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By Katherine Devereux Blake 





age than many a man on the battle- 
field. 
Mother: Who wrote Uncle Tem’s 
Cabin, my child? 
Child: Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Mother. Is this she coming now, this 
quiet little lady? 
Enter Harriet Beecher Stowe: Yes, 
my dear, I am not very large, and so I 
could not fight like friend Mollie here; 
but I could write, and I am happy to 
know that great historians have said 
that my book did more to help the 
freedom of the slaves than any other 
one thing. 
Enter Clara Barton: So they 
wouldn’t let you waix in the proces- 
sion, little girl, just because you were 
a girl and can’t grow up to be a sol- 
dier. Why, it is far nobler to save life 
than it is to destroy it. And that is 
woman’s mission—to repair the waste 
that men have made. I am Clara Bar- 
ton, the founder of the Red Cross So- 
ciety, and you can tell your little 
brothers that though they won't let 
you walk in the procession, I have 
ridden in a great many, and it makes 
me very happy to think that it has 
been woman’ work for the past forty 
years to alleviate suffering all over 
this round world of ours, to carry food 
to the famine-stricken, and to nurse 
the sick and wounded, Study and 
love your country, and your gentle 
spirit may do more for it than even 
your big brothers. 
(Enter Condensed Milk Woman.) 
Child: And who are you, dear lady 
with the gentle face? 
Condensed Milk Woman: I am only 
a Mother, my child, one of the name- 
less many who are forgotten, though 
their deeds survive. 
Child: Please tell me what you did? 


Condensed Milk Woman: There are 
many kinds of love in this world, but 
there is no love like Mother love; it 
guides the mind and sharpens the wit, 
so that all troubles or difficulties that 
come to a child are put out of its way, 
if it has a true Mother. Years ago, 
way back in the early part of last cen- 
tury, I started with my baby on a long 
journey North. The roads were hot 
and dusty, and the milk that I had for 
my baby soon became sour and unfit 
to drink. It did not matter while I 
could get fresh milk at the farmhouses 
that I passed, but when I knew that I 
must drive all day under the blazing 
sun with no chance to replenish my 
baby’s bottle, then Mother love came 
to the rescue and I studied all the 
ways I could think of to keep that 
milk sweet. My name is forgotten, 
but as the result of my journey and 
thought for my child, to-day you find 
Condensed Milk in every household in 
the land. It doesn’t matter, dearie, 
whether your work is known or not, so 
long as it is well done. To be a 
Mother is the most beautiful thing in 
all the world. 

Child: Oh, Motner, who is this? 

Enter Barbara Frietchie: Shoot if 

you must this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag! 

Child: Oh, I know, I know! It’s 
Barbara Frietchie! 

Barbara Frietchie: Yes, I was the 
source of the inspiration of a poem 
that stirred all hearts in the great 
Civil War; but, after all, it was a 
woman who wrote our great war song, 
that cheered the soldiers in their 
weary marches. Our dearly loved 
Julia Ward Howe, Mother and poet, 


public. 

(Enter Helen Hunt Jackson.) 

Child: Mother dear, who is this 
lovely women? She ought to be a 
poet, she is so pretty. 


Helen Hunt Jackson: Dear child, 


Helen Hunt Jackson, and I wrote Ra- 


crying only last week at the thought 
of the Indians who were so abused. 
Though I have gone, my work lives 
after me, and so is my mission ful- 


from the government of this great 
in these later days. 


(Enter Frances E. Willard.) 
Child: 


wrote the Battle Hymn of the Re-|Sweet and charming lady at one of 


you ought to know me, for you have of each. But do you sell kisses at 
read and loved one of my books. I am/| Your stall?” 


mona, the book over which you were| reply. 


“Then I'll take a couple—and good 


measure, please!” 


filled; for the work that I did to se-|dainty damsel, 
cure education and honest treatment] Two kisses for this gentleman!” 


earth has made the red man respected| was nonplussed, but only for a mo- 
ment. Then he turned to hig servitor. 
“James,” he said coolly, “just take|ed the building of the cottages on the 


Mother, I know who this is. | this please!” — London/ new site and settled the children 12 


must be Franges E. Willard and the 
founder of the W. C. 7. U. Am I 
right? 
Frances E. Willard: Yes, dear 
child, you are right; and I have come 
with this distinguished company of 
women to show that sometimes 
prayers do avail. It is because of my 
work that today, all over this country, 
the girls and boys study the evil effect 
of alcohol and tobacco in their class 
rooms, and they have learned that 
drunkenness is not creditable, that it 
unfits the man for his work; and so 
your young people of today are grow- 
ing up with healthier bodies and bet- 
ter minds than those of my genera- 
tion. 
(Enter Lucy Stone, EHzabeth Cady 
Stanton and Susan B. Anthony.) 
Lucy Stone: Like these others, the 
work that we began lives after us. 
We are three pioneers in the work for 
woman’s freedom. I am Lucy Stone, 
and I was first in the field, for I be- 
gan lecturing on woman’s rights in 
1847. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton: My name 
is Elizabeth Cady Stanton, dear little 
girl, and it was in order to make the 
world a better place for you and the 
other girls of this twentieth century 
that I wrote the Declaration of Wom- 
an’s Rights and called the famous Sen- 
eca Falls Convention in 1848. It 
startled the old-fashioned world that 
existed then, but most of the rights 
that I asked for are already yours, 
and the others will be yours before 
long. 
Susan B. Anthony: My name is 
Susan B. Anthony. I joined my two 
friends in 1850, and we three together 
were like voices crying in the wilder- 
ness; but the message that we gave 
to ears that seemed deaf has been 
caught up in country after country all 
over the world, so that today the 
women of the world enjoy a larger lib- 
erty because we dared to face the 
martyrdom of the reformer. When 
you are old enough, dear child, you 
shall vote with your brothers and you 
shall march in processions too, if you 
wish to, just as did those 20,000 wom- 
en on Fifth Avenue, last May. Now, 
I am going to call the roll of the free 
States in this Republic: (Calls and 
the States come in, each carrying a 
flag) Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Ida- 
ho, Washington, California, Kansas, 
Oregon, Arizona, Alaska; Illinois there 
is half way through the door and will 
soon join her free sisters. I am sorry, 
little one, that I cannot call your 
State, but it won’t be long before you, 
too, will be free. Already one-quarter 
of this country has given freedom to 
its women and the respect which 
comes with freedom. You must study 
to fit yourself to be a good citizen of 
this Republic, for in your hands as 
well as in your brother’s will lie the 
future of this great country. Now, 
Barbara Frietchie, bring out that old 
flag of yours, and we will all stand 
around it and sing together our beau- 
tiful America. 
(Barbara Frietchie comes forward 
carrying her flag and stands in the 
center of the States, and they all sing 
together.) 





Past stall after stall went the rich 
merchant, followed by a footman in 
smart livery. It was the annual vil- 
lage bazar. 


“Ah, Mr. Fitzbrendon,” said a really 


the stalls, “and what are you going 
to buy? Dear old auntie and I are 
running this table, and we have home- 
made cakes, aprons, penwipers, 
and ——” 


“Yes,” said F., “and I’ll buy just one 


“Oh, certainly!” came the ready 
“One guinea each!” 


“Right!” replied the autocrat. 


“Aunt,” remarked the fair and 


“forward, please! 


For a moment the man of means 


purchase, 








She is wearing a white ribbon. It} Penny Pictorial. 





Deputation Upon Visiting 
Asquith and Are Not Knocked 
Down or Kicked 


More than a hundred clergymen of 
the Church of England, including the 
Bishop of Lincoln, the Bishop of Kens. 
ington and many other dignitaries, or. 
ganized a deputation to Mr. Asquith to 
protest against the Cat and Mouse 
Bill. Their representative wrote: 

“Dear Sir:—Much abhorrence has 
been felt by many of the clergy of the 
country at the present political situa- 
tion with regard to the question of 
women’s suffrage. 

“In particular, the administration of 
the so-called ‘Cat and Mouse’ Act is in 
their opinion exciting much unrest and 
widespread indignation; it is, more- 
over, seriously endangering the moral 
standard of the nation, as well as the 
stability of the law and order in the 
State. . 

“They, therefore, desire to express 
in a public and constitutional way 
their opinions on this matter, and they 
respectfully ask you to receive a depn- 
tation of their representatives, in or- 
der that they may place before you, 
from the point of view of humanity in 
a Christian country, the effect ef the 
Government’s treatment of the whole 
question, as they have met it in their 
own experience, 

“That experience is necessarily of 
an extensive nature, and they, there- 
fore, feel that its expression will be 
helpful in furthering effort to put an 
end to the intolerable conditions that 
now prevail. 

“As members of the deputation 
come from considerable distances, it 
will help the leaders in their arrange- 
ments if you will kindly be good 
enough to reply at your earliest con- 
venience, and fix a time to receive 
them on Thursday.” 

Mr. Asquith refused to receive them. 
Thereupon their secretary wrote: 

“Dear Sir:—We beg to acknowledge 
your reply to our communication, and 
to express our great regret that you 
have chosen to refuse to see a widely 
representative deputation of the 
Church of England clergymen who de- 
sire in a constitutional way to obtain, 
a hearing on a matter of urgent im- 
portance. 

“We eonsider that your continued 
refusal to meet representative bodies 
of the citizens, at the head of whom 
you have been placed in a position of 
responsibility, is subversive of their 
own rights in the Government of this 
country. They find it hard to under- 
stand that any useful purpose can be 
served by such denial of access te 
those who, as members of a demo- 
cratic Government, are generally 
looked upon as representative of the 
people, and, therefore, as bound to 
use every reasonable means to obtain 
adequate knowledge of the opinions 
and feelings of the people. 

“We, therefore, respectfully inform 
‘you that we consider it our plain duty 
to see you and express to you our 
views on the very serious conditions 
that now prevail as a result of the 
present cruel coercion of the Govern- 
ment in the course of their unsatisfac- 
tory treatment of the whole woman's 
question. It is our intention, there- 
fore, to wait upon you on Thursday 
next.” 

The Bishops were not knocked 
down, beaten and kicked by the police, 
as deputations of women have been 
when they persisted in seeking an in- 
terview. 





Mrs. Rercy Elam, a Chicago womat, 
found recently that a cloud of soot, 
which overtook her on one of the 
streets of that city, had damaged her 
clothes to the extent of $500. Mrs. 
Elam now hag a vote, and realizes 
that the smoke nuisance can be abat- 
ed best at the polls. She will help in 
the campaign for a cleaner city. 


Clara D. Baker has been appointed 
by Governor Johnson to be children’s 
agent for Southern California, under 
the law enacted at the last session of 
the Legislature. She is a woman of 
experience in this line of work, hav- 
ing been for seven years a member of 
the board of the Los Angeles Orphans’ 
Home; for two years chairman of the 
committee on admission and discharge 
of orphans. She was also president of 
the board for two years, superintend- 


their new home, 
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JUDGE 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey of the Denver 
Juvenile Court in stirring speeches at 
Washington and Boston has annihilat- 
ed the charges that were raked up 
against him when he lay sick at an 
Eastern sanitarium., Far from failing 
to protect girls the judge showed that 
his court has done more in the inter- 
est of girls than any other court in the 
country. As for an effort on the part 
of the women of Denver to start a re- 
call against him, the organization 
known as the Woman's Protective 
League, which was said to have 
formed for that purpose, has so far 
been able to point to but one woman 
member, Letters from nearly all the 
prominent women officials of Denver 
and Colorado to Judge Lindsey have 
assured him that there is absolutely 
no foundation for the report that the 
women voters wanted him removed. 
Behind the false charges against him 
Judge Lindsey is able to peint out un- 
mistakably the marks of the “Beast” 
that he has fought so long. 

His last public appearance before 
returning to Denver was made Mon- 
day evening at a meeting in Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple, arranged by 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Prof. Charles Zueblin 
presided, and the four pilgrims who 
had tramped from New York to Bos- 
ton: made short speeches. 

Though not yet fully recovered from 
his illness, Judge Lindsey was in- 
domitable. He said that he was ris- 
ing to a question of personal privilege. 
Before touching upon the charges 
made against the Juvenile Court, he 
told something of the working of 
equal suffrage in Colorado, In two 
years’ work not only had an effective 
child labor bill been secured, but so 
effective was it that when it came to 
a question of mills or children, they 
ehose the children. If the mills 
couldn’t exist without child labor, 
they ought not to exist. If it had not 
been for “votes for women” they 
would not have won this law in two 
years, which it took Massachusetts 
fifty years without votes for women 
to secure, and which South Carolina 
without votes for women had not yet 
secured. He predicted that within 
four years every mountain State and 
every State of the Middle West would 
be a suffrage State. In his recent 
Chautauqua lectures he had spoken to 
100,000 people and never before had 
he received such applause when he 
mentioned suffrage as in New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

The opposition of the privileged in- 
terests has been received as a com- 
pliment. Within the last three or four 
years he has found every town where 
he spoke circularized with articles bit- 
terly attacking his work in the Juv- 
enile Court. The latest one of these 
said that his eourt did not protect 
girls and called on the women to rise 
and swat this pest. Practically all of 
the attacks have dragged in equa] suf- 
frage, because his enemies know that 
he eould never have been on the 
bench for twelve years if it had not 
been for the votes of the women. 

Judge Lindsey answered each of the 
charges embodied in a recent article 
by a Boston divine. He mentioned 
case after case of political officials who 
were turned from office or who were 
unable to get into office, or who felt 
the strength of the women’s vote by 
running thousands behind their 
ticket. He recited their influence in 
the Legislature and their direct and 
indirect work in helping others in se- 
curing the most advanced code of 
laws for the protection of women and 
children that had come to any State. 
He showed that it was due entirely to 
the women that he had been able to 
survive the assaults of the corrupt 
privilege interests that he had fought 

On the charge as to the failure of 
the initiative and referendum, he 
pointed to the adoption of the Recall 
of Decisions bill, one of the biggest 
blows ever given corrupt privileges, to 
the Australian Ballot Law, the wom- 
en’s and minors’ eight-hour law, the 
Mothers’ Compensation Law, the Home 
Rule bill and other measures that 
could not be obtained through the 
Legislature. 

Judge Lindsey showed thie punpose 
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Head of Juvenile Court Annihilates Charges—Shows Remarkable 
Record in Work for Protection of Girls 
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tion of E. K. Whitehead with the Den- 
ver Union Water Co. Accepting his 
appointment from the corrupt Evans- 
Cheesman ring, whom Judge Lindsey 
has fought so strenuously, Whitehead 
has issued circular after circular at- 
tacking not only the Juvenile Court of 
Denver and the judge thereof, but 
finally stating that all juvenile courts 
were a failure. Hand in hand with 
him has been Dr. Bates. Their circu- 
lars grossly misrepresent. Cases dis- 
missed by the district attorney or the 
jury were said to have been dis- 
charged by the judge. It was not a 
question of whether the district attor- 
ney or the jury were justified or not 
in the dismissal. They may have 
been entirely right. But the court 
had no power to prevent dismissals of 
such cases, 

The circulars sent out declared also 
that the record “is of a piece with the 
records of the Juvenile Court from its 
beginning, twelve years ago.” Since 
the Juvenile Court had no jurisdiction 
to try men for rape until about five 
years ago, it could not possibly have 
tried any such case as those they tell 
the world it has been trying for twelve 
years in order to protect scoundrels. 

The comparison of cases between 
the West Side Criminal Court of Den- 
ver and the Juvenile Court proved a 
striking one. Whereas, out of the 151 
cases in the Criminal Courts involving 
rape, 117, less than tem per cent., were 
found guilty, out of 120 cases in the 
Juvenile Court, more than fifty per 
cent., were found guilty. The proba- 
tion law drafted by Judge Lindsey 
proved the most effective instrument. 
In nearly all of the cases where a 
plea of guilty was entered and punish- 
ment imposed in the Juvenile Court, 
nothing would have been done or was 
done under the old system. 

Finally, in showing the constructive 
work of the court, Judge Lindsey 
enumerated twenty-five of the things 
done and promoted by the Juvenile 
Court to protect girls: 

1. Fight against the Fire and Po- 
lice Board in 1901 and 1902 for better 
protection of girls. 

2. The “Cronin wine room cases.” 

3. Fight in Supreme Court to sus- 
tain the decision in wine room law 
forbidding girls in their brothels, 

4. Trial and conviction of Penning- 
ton, Ellis, Holland, Decker and other 
dive keepers for permitting young 
girls in wine rooms and their sen- 
tence to and serving of long terms in 
jails and the break-up of the old wine 
room evils, 

5. Contributory delinquency 
and fight for same. 

6. Proposed law to raise age for 
protection of women to twenty-one. 

7. Law providing for appointment 
of woman police officer. 

8. Provided for assistant woman 
judge and proposed mandatory law 
for same. 

9. Got special appropriation of 
$1500 for employment of two women 
for special work for girls, 

10. When appropriation was ex- 
hausted, proposed to Committee for 
Woman’s Club to pay one-half salary 
to special woman officer to look after 
girls’ cases, if Club would pay other 
half. 

11. For time, paid salary. to colored 
officer to look after colored girls. 

12. Finding that many such cases 
were not divulged or prosecuted be- 
cause of publicity, fought for six years 
for law to prevent publicity. 

13. Established system of trials 
that prevented much of former pub- 
licity, and helped in the disclosure 
and prosecution of many cases which 
theretofore were not detected or pros- 
ecuted at all. 

14, Proposed constitutional amend- 
ment providing for women jurors 
where they would consent to serve. 
15s Finding that the plea of partial 
insanity was often made for attacks 
on girls and frequently a just plea by 
which men escaped, proposed law for 
the detention of such semi-ingane in 
institutions for that purpose. 

16. Finding that severity of age of 
consent law was its undoing, provided 
for probation in certain cases, that in- 
creased the number of detections, con- 


law, 





17, Finding that the troubles of 
many girls were due to broken home 
conditions and lack of care by mother, 
proposed and, at own expense largely, 
fought for mother’s compensation law 
requiring State, in proper cases, to 
pay mother to stay at home and care 
for children. 

18. Proposed and secured passage 
of law requiring County Commission- 
ers to put up fund to return to State 
men who desert their wives and chil- 
dren. 

19. Proposed and helped seeure 
passage of law (vetoed by the Govern- 
or) providing for adult paid probation 
officers to make this law effective for 
the protection of women, and especial- 
ly girls. 

20. Proposed and helped secure 
passage of law requiring counties to 
maintain work houses, for the incar- 
ceration and employment of wife and 
child deserters, 

21. Proposed and established a 
system for securing confidences of 
girls to disclose names of offenders, 
on promise of probation for first of- 
fense, that enabled us to do something 
where before absolutely nothing was 
done. This resulted in a magnificent 
work for girls such as was never done 
before in any court to our knowledge. 

22. Established a system of work 
with children, whereby a number of 
cases that actually existed, but under 
the old system were never apprehend- 
ed, were more than doubled. With re- 
sult that something was done in these 
cases, even where the jury acquitted 
them, most of them known to be guil- 
ty, though acquitted were thus made 
to serve a jail sentence and were put 
to expenses of trial. Court accused 
of undue severity and usurpation of 
power in the unusual effort thus to 
protect girls. 

23. Established a system of co-op- 
eration between the police department 
and the juvenile court, whereby a spe- 
cial officer was appointed to patrol the 
rooming house districts, wine rooms, 
etc., with result that prosecutions of 
dive keepers, whose places result in 
the ruin of girls, and detection, ar- 
rests and convictions in sex cases 
were more than trebled within four 
years. Under this system the Juve- 
nile Court punished more such dive 
keepers and offenders against girls 
than all of the other courts in the 
history of the law. 

24. A special method of handling 
sex cases in the schools without pub- 
licity, and the talks to parents, and 
educational work that has been quiet- 
ly done. In this connection many 
such cases could be described that 
brought tears of gratitude and thanks 
from mothers and fathers for protec- 
tion of their children without pub- 
licity. 

25. Proposed and helped pass a 
law forbidding the district attorney to 
dismiss these cases without the con- 
sent of the court. This divided the 
responsibility. Heretofore, the district 
attorney could dismiss these cases 
without the consent of the court. It 
has only recently gone into effect 
(July, 1913). This produced a won- 
derful increase of efficiency in this 
work, because of laws, system, and 
services thus remdered. This increase 
in efficiency as to detections of these 
cases, their investigation and punish- 
ment, has been over 200 per cent. 
above conditions as existing in the 
Criminal Courts during the past 


twelve years, i 





8 
It is said that the liquor men who 


met defeat because of the women’s 
votes in Benton, Ill., have indicated 
their intention of pushing a suit at- t 
tacking the validity of the suffrage 
law. The enemy never sleeps. 


- 





Mrs. Almah J. Frisbie has peen for 
seven years a member of the Wiscon- 
sin Board of Control of Public Insti- 
tutions and says that it should be ob- 
vious to every fair-minded person that 
the governing board of institutions 
whose inmates are largely women or 
children should have women members, | t 
Men members, she says, generally in- 
trust themselves in the plants and the 





victions and punishments over 200 
per cent. above what they were for- 





of the false charges and the connec 





merly, 


business connected with institutions 
while the humanitarian side appeals 
to women,— Wisconsin Citizen, 





ceived? 


gurdy “Lloyd George,” and four suf- 


will be women. 
be welcome to pay their way into the 
grounds, and the money will buy the 
suffragists a big, yellow campaign au- 
tomobile. 


them high school girls, 
marches to attend the meet, 
command of various well-known lead- 
ers of the suffrage movement. 


of increasing suffrage activity. 
county fairs are in full swing, averag- 


parts of the State. 


greatest ovations I 
ceived came from the State Firemen’'s 
Convention at the armory 


HURDY GURDYING 








By Elizabeth Freeman 





Hurrah! We have reached Boston. 
Wasn't it fine—the reception we re 


The crowd was waiting when, five 
minutes to eleven, the now famous 
wagon drawn by “Asquith,” hurdy- 


fragettes reached Harvard square, 
Cambridge, Monday, Sept. 1, after 
four weeks’ tour from New York City 
to Boston. 

“Colonel” Ida Craft was busy turn- 
ing the hurdy-gurdy crank and dis- 
pelling sweet music, while Vera Went- 
worth, Elsie MacKenzie and I were 
busy selling Journals and badges to 
the crowd. 

“I say, Mr. Officer,” said I, “do we 
have to have a permit to preach votes 
for women to this crowd?” After con- 
sulting a fellow officer he decided 
that the newly arrived suffragists 
were to have as good a time in Cam- 
bridge as they had experienced in any 
place they had visited. So E, M. 
mounted the step of the wagon and 
gave a short, sharp speech. Suddenly 
a movement caused the crowd to look. 
“Oh, here they come.” “Isn’t that 
pretty?” “Say, Elsie, you will have 
to give up now, here comes our es- 
cort.” Across the square they came, 
headed by Margaret Foley and Agnes 
E. Ryan, a charming group of girls 
dressed in Quaker costume to escort 
the Pilgrims into Boston. “Lloyd 
George” was put into commission 
again, and the procession started, 
headed by M. F. with a banner, fol- 
lowed by “Asquith,” with V. W. and 
E. M. at his head and driven by E. F., 
I. C. keeping L. G. busy the whole dis- 
tance. The children were happy in 
following what to them seemed their 
parade. The passersby and motorists 
cheered all along the line, Each Pil- 





grim felt overwhelmed by the joy and 
success of it all. 

Reaching the Common as the Labor 
Day parade was disbanding, we were 
greeted by a great shout of joy as the 
yellow flag and wagon came in sight. 
Mounted police cleared the way, as 
for a royal carriage. Off to the Com- 
mon we were hurried, for speeches 
before eating was the order of the 
day. The bandstand was ours. More 
concession to the suffragettes! 

M. F. made a splendid opening 
speech; then introduced E. M., who 
appealed to the crowd to purchase the 
W. J. Then came the Colonel, 
famous for the previous “hikes,” and 
still in fighting trim. Hers was a 
short fitting speech and then came 
E. F. 

Meanwhile through the crowd filit- 
ted the Quaker-robed figures of the 
escort, selling Journals, flags and hat- 
bands. “Heré he is! Here comes the 
little Judge.” M. F. then introduced 
Judge Ben B, Lindsey, who made a 
telling speech on the value of woman 
suffrage in Colorado. 

Of course, everyone wanted to know 
how the Pilgrims felt. We were all 
simply happy to have reached Boston 
on time, 

It was a long, hard trip, but im- 
mensely worth while, for we know our 
music and our votes for women 
speeches reached thousands who 
needed both the music and the mes- 
sage. Isn’t it hard to realize, in this 
day in such thickly populated States 
as those through which we passed, 
that we could come across children 
who had never heard a hurdy-gurdy 
and countless men and women whom 
the message of votes for women had 
never reached? 











AVIATRIX AIDS 
NEW YORK STATE 


Portia Willis Becomes Police- 
woman for Cause—State Con- 
vention Meets October 14-17 








Miss Portia Willis, a handsome New 
York suffragist, is now “chief of po- 
licemen,” yesterday having entered 
upon her duties at the big suffragist 
aviation meet which takes place at 
Hempstead, Long Island, Sept. 5 and 6. 

Miss Willis will also appear in the 
role of an aviatrix, and will make as- 
cents with Mrs. Marion Simms. From 
their flying machines they will scatter 


yellow flowers and suffragist litera- 
ture upon the crowds below. 
Miss Willis will then don a semi- 


uniform and take charge of the po- 
licewomen, who will see that order is 
maintained. The ticket sellers, pea- 
nut venders, megaphone announcers, 
in fact every official and attendant, 
Men, however, will 


Scores of suffragist hikers, many of 
made long 
under 


Miss Harriet May Mills and the 


other leaders of the New York State 
Association are unusually 
what Miss Mills calls “perpetual suf- 
frage activity in New York State.” 
She says: 


busy in 


“Every day and hour bring reports 
The 


ng four to six a week in different 
Ever since the 
eason opened our State society has 


been supplying literature and speak- 
ers. 
keeps two people busy most of the! 


The packing of supplies alone 


ime at the headquarters.” 


Those who are especially active in| 
different parts of the State are Miss 
Edna Nearing, 
Miss Jane Olcott, Miss May Belle Mor- 
gan, 
Edgar A. Summis. 


Miss Marion Burritt, 
Miss Elizabeth M. Smith, Mrs. 


The State Fair to be held Sept. 8 to 


13 at Syracuse will bring a bevy of 
workers to the State tent. 
will be held daily and nightly under 


Meetings 


he supervision of Miss Isabel How- 


land, our State chairman. 


“One of the 
have ever re- 


Miss Mills writes: 


in Utica. 


point. 


CAUSE TIGHTENS 
NEWPORT GRIP 


Prominent Peogle Speak—Rhode 
Island Campaign for Presiden- 
ital Suffrage Begins 








The unusual opportunities that New- 
port affords for suffrage propaganda 
during the summer are effectively 
utilized under the able leadership of 
Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott. A series of 
meetings are being held and have been 
addressed by Bishop Darlington, Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot and other distin- 
guished persons identified with the 
suffrage cause. 

Miss Elizabeth Upham Yates, presi- 
dent of the R. I. W. S. A., writes that 
Rev. Frederick W. Goodman presided 
at the latest meeting and made a fer- 
vent appeal for the enfranchisement 
of women from the religious stand- 
The principal speaker of the 
afternoon was Mrs, Griswold Wentz of 
New York, who gave a telling review 
of the extension of the franchise of 
women throughout the world, and its 
success in practical operation, Miss 
Edith Marsden of Washington, D. C., 
who is now working in Rhode Island 
in the interests of the proposed 
amendment to the U. S. Constitution, 
made an apt retort to anti objections. 
She is doing excellent work, and by 
her sound arguments and persuasive 
personality, commends open-air speak- 
ing to the conservatives, 

The Rhode Island Association is 
planning a vigorous campaign on be- 
half of presidential suffrage, according 
to Miss Yates, and hopes to join the 
ranks of women voters in the election 
of 1916, 





Mrs. Bell had gained 
me to speak ten minutes, Ex-Senator 
Slawson and another gentleman es- 
corted me to the platform. Fortu- 
nately the president was Mr. Davis of 





Fort Edward who, with Mrs. Davis, is 
@ warm advocate of votes for women. 
By the courtesy and approval of the 
firemen my ten minutes was extended 
to twenty. The enthusiasm for the 
cause was manifest when the whole 
body rose and cheered as I left the 
platform. Evidently we shall have 
most of the firemen's votes in 1915.” 

The New York State Woman Suf- 
frage Association will hold its forty- 
fifth annual convention, October 14 to 
17, at Binghamton. Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt will there present her plan 
of campaign. Various important mat- 
ters in connection with the work of 
the next two years will be decided at 





the convention, 
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DR. SARGENT ON WOMEN 


Dr. Dudley S. Sargent of Harvard in a recent article 
gives his views of woman’s sphere. His article is written in 2 
most amiable spirit, and with much of what he says everybody 
must agree. Some of his conclusions, however, can hardly be 
accepted. Thus he says that woman should “confine herself only 
to the things which she can do better than man.” If so, a woman 
ought not to cook, or to play the piano. But she ought to vote; 
for in the enfranchised States the women vote with more con- 
science and discrimination, generally speaking, than the men do. 

This particular dictum comes oddly from Dr. Sargent. He 
has done an excellent work in encouraging young women to cul- 
tivate athletics. But would he seriously claim that in athletics 
women can excel men? 

It is a mistake to look upon human activities as divided into 
two classes cnly—things that men can do better than women, and 
things that women can do better than men. There are many 
normal activities that can be carried on perfectly well by both— 
from cating a meal and digesting it to forming a political opinion 
and expressing it by a vote. The idea that the activities of men 
and women should be wholly different was carried to its logical 
conclusion by a young nephew of Maria Mitchell’s. He had five 
sisters, much older than himself, all of whom went to college. 
On being asked if he expected to go to college when he grew up, 
the child answered with surprise, “Why, no! I am a boy.” 

Dr. Sargent says: “Men and women are essentially different, 
and should have different social and political functions.” But 
Dr. Sargent does not really believe that their social functions 
ought to be wholly different. Men dance. Does it follow that 
women should not dance? Men go to concerts, theatres, parties, 
balls. Ought women to avoid all these? Men go to church— 
sometimes. Ought women to stay away from church? Men teach; 
they nurse the sick; they do settlement work. Does it follow 
that women ought not to ‘be teachers, or nurses, or settlement 
workers? If women are already doing, without criticism or dam- 
age, a great number of things that men do, then, when it is pro- 
posed to let them do one thing more, some better reason must 
be found for forbidding them than the mere fact that men do it. 

A, 8S. B. 





AS TO SPECIALIZATION 


Dr. Sargent invokes specialization, and the division of labor, 
which he says has grown with the growth of civilization. Civili- 
zation has been marked by a growing division of labor, as be- 
tween individuals. The same woman no longer spins and weaves 
cloth and makes cheese, butter and candles, in addition to carry- 
ing on the housework, as in our great grandmothers’ time; nor 
does her husband cut down trees to build his house, butcher ani- 
mals to feed his family, and cure the hides himself. But advanc- 
ing civilization has been just as clearly marked by a less and 
less rigid division between the kinds of labor permitted by law 
and custom to men and women. Otherwise we were more civil- 
ized 150 years ago, when women with their living to earn were 
limited to a few ill-paid employments, such as housework and 
sewing, than we are today, when they can take their choice 
among several hundred possible occupations. 

There has been more and more specialization of Industry as 
between individuals, but less and less specialization of industry 
as between the sexes. Moreover, suffrage is not an industry. In 
suffrage there has been no tendency to specialization, but a 
steady broadening of the basis of the franchise. 

Dr. Sargent says that, with division of labor, “those who 
devote themselves to a special piece of work become adepts in 
it,’ with better results all around. But this again does not 
apply to suffrage. The best practical results are not obtained 
where the voting is left to a small class of professional politi- 
where the largest number of citizens take a lively 
A. 8. B. 





cians, but 
jaterest and an active part in it. 
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DIFFERENCES, GOOD AND BAD 


Dr. Sargent says: “Women must not attempt to lessen the 
differences between their own sex and the opposite sex.” It is 
often laid down almost as an axiom that anything which tends to 
lessen the differences between men and women must be bad. Yet 
this is obviously untrue. If the average man could be cured of 
swearing, and the average woman of screaming at a mouse, they 
would in so far be rendered more alike, yet both would be im- 
proved. The anti-suffragists are fond of quoting Tennyson’s 
words: 





“Woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse.” 

This is quite true, and it constitutes an argument for equal 
suffrage, since women can bring to the solution of public ques- 
tions a viewpoint and an insight somewhat different from that 
of men. But the antis never quote the rest of that passage in 
Tennyson: 

“Yet in the long years liker must they grow— 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world,— 
She mental breadth, nor lose in childward care.” 

Almost every new thing that women have tried to do has 
been denounced at first as unwomanly, simply because it was 
unusual. There was a time when it was thought unwomanly to 
spell a hard word right. It was “too much like a man.” Mrs. 
Catt reminds us that the study of geography was once looked 
upon as unfeminine—so much so that the one girl who took it 
was hooted in the streets: “There goes the geography girl!” The 
same was the case with the higher education. Authorship was 
long held to be highly unwomanly. Even the gentle Charles 
Lamb said, “The woman who lets herself be known as an author 
invites disrespect.” For generations, pallor and fragility were 
regarded as marks of womanly delicacy, and robust health or a 
healthy appetite in a woman was considered almost a disgrace. 
Those who had it were warned to hide it. Our great grandmoth- 
ers would have fainted away if anyone had proposed to teach 
girls to do the athletic feats which they now accomplish under 
Dr. Sargent’s training; and all society, with one voice, would 
have protested against them as unwomanly to an outrageous de- 
gree. Many persons, of old-fashioned ideas, still hold this opin- 
ion. Among them, a girl who likes active outdoor games is 
condemned as a “tomboy,” just as a young man who is superior 
to vice is often sneered at by his companions as a “sissy.” 

There is great confusion of thought as to what is manly and 
what is womanly, and what may or may not be permitted (to the 
women) if the sexes are not to become too much alike. Yet 
there is one clear rule which governs the whole case, Every- 
ihing is to be deprecated which tends to lessen the char- 
acteristic virtues of men and women; everything is to be wel- 
comed which tends to lessen their characteristic faults. 

Women would regret as much to see a decline of strength 
and courage among men as Men would to see a decline of sym- 
pathy and tenderness among women. But when women add 
courage and breadth of mind to their tenderness, and men add 
sympathy and kindness to their strength, it is good for them 
both, and still better for the children who come after them. 

A. §.. B. 


THE CHARM OF WEAKNESS 


But foolish persons, whether men or women, are apt to 
look upon the defects most common in the other sex as an at- 
traction. In “Milestones,” the less sensible of the two girls 
tells her lover that when he is brutal she simply adores him. 
Later in the course of their married life she suffers through 
having fostered in him that domineering disposition. Maggie 
Tulliver’s father said that he picked out his wife from among 
her sisters because she Was “a bit weak in the head,” and he 
“didn’t want to be told the rights of things by hig own fireside.” 
Lut later he found her dullness less agreeable and was also 
disgusted to see that their son had inherited it. 

Frances Power Cobbe, in her admirable little book on “The 
Duties of Women,” says that this taste on the part of men for 
weakness and timidity in women often leads girls to sham help- 
lessness and cowardice when they really do not feel it, or do 
not feel it so strongly as they pretend. It is flattering to a 
man, she says, to be clasped around the arms or in extreme 
cases the legs and besought to protect his companion from 
some supposedly ferocious cow. In Miss Burney’s “Evelina,” 
Lady Louise holds forth to a gentleman friend upon her exces- 
sive feebleness, and says in conclusion: “I'm a sad, weak 
creature; don’t you think so, my lord?” “Not at all,” he an- 
swers; “Your ladyship is simply delicate, and the devil take me 
if I ever had the least passion for an Amazon!” Another gen- 
tleman present assents heartily and adds: “I have an insuper- 
able aversion to strength, either of mind or body in a woman.” 
Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner, in a witty poem called “The Appeal 
of Celie, Melie and Velie,” has put into the mouths of three 
anti-suffrage maidens an earnest assurance that they have not 
absorbed any of the objectionable modern ideas about women: 

“Oh, listen, valued gentlemen! 
Don’t let yourselves be blinded. 

We're not estranged, we’re no way changed, 
And not the least strong-minded!” 

They declare that they do not want to do “anything that 
men do,” and boast that 

“We’re helpless as three soft-shelled crabs 
Without some male attendance.” 

In the days when this was the popular ideal for women any 
girl would have been held in horror if she had learned under 
Dr. Sargent’s tuition to scale a twelve-foot wall without help or 
to carry a disabled person down a long ladder on her back, Dr. 
Sergent is thoroughly convinced that the mothers of the race 
ought to be strong-bodied. Some day everyone will see the folly 
of objecting to their being “strong-minded.” 

The old idea was that if a woman was physically strong 
she would be rough and coarse and lose her feminine charms. 
Dr. Sargent knows by experience that training women to be 
strong in body does not make them coarse, selfish or unsym- 
pathetic. It actually makes them pleasanter to live with, since 
nothing conduces more to bad temper than irritable nerves and 
a poor digestion. The men of the enfranchised States have 
learned also by ample experience that broadening women’s 
minds does not narrow their sympathies; that training them to 
take an intelligent interest in public questions does not make 
them less charming as sweethearts and wives, but does make 
them more efficient as mothers and citizens. A. 8. B. 
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BUSINESS AND BALLOTS 


Dr. Sargent says: “In general women are competent to 
have the ballot; they are competent to attempt business and 
professional careers. But they should mzke sure that it is real- 
ly the ballot that they want, with all its tremendous respon- 
sibilities—that it is really the business life—shorn as it is of 
all romance, beauty and attractiveness—that they really crave.” 

A responsibility to which every boy of 21 is considered 
equal ought not to be altogether too much for his mother. Ag 
for wanting the ballot, a largely and rapidly-growing number of 
women are sure that they want it; and these include the women 
most famous throughout the nation for wisdom and goodness. 
The women who desire a vote greatly outnumber those who 
desire such a physical culture as Dr. Sargent gives. In either 
case, the fact that some do not wish for it is no proof that it 
would not be good for them. 

If Dr. Sargent could see, as we have seen, the delight of a 
skilful woman surgeon over the cure of a small boy’s crushed 
foot without amputation, when everyone had thought it would 
have to be cut off; if he could see the satisfaction of a woman 
keeping a little shop with her husband and laying by money for 
the children’s education, he would know that business to a 
woman is not necessarily “shorn of romance and attractive- 
ness.” And if he had ever met anyone like Emma MeChesney 
he would certainly not say that in order to succeed as a worker 
a woman “must be brusque, even harsh, and disregard such non- 
essentials as dress, tactfulness and manners.” In some lines of 
work she positively must not disregard these things if she is 
to succeed. But there is no doubt that factory and mill work 
and other occupations which employ multitudes of women, often 
rob them not only of “charm” but of health, joy and life. Thous- 
ands of women have been brought into the suffrage movement 
by a realization of these facts and a wish to secure for working 
women more sanitary and humane conditions. 

But the question whether it is desirable for a woman to go 
into business and whether it is desirable for her to vote are 
quite distinct, though many persons, and even Dr. Sargent, seem 
inclined to muddle them up together. No larger proportion of 
women go into business in the suffrage States than in the non- 
suffrage States. Indeed, with the exception of Illinois, which 
has only just granted women the ballot, all the States where 
vast numbers of women are working for wages outside their 
homes are States where women cannot vote. A h. D 








ATHLETICS AND MILITANCY 


Dr. Sargent lays stress upon the value of physical exercise 
for women. Its importance can hardly be overestimated; and 
he deserves the gratitude of women for having educated many 
tc realize its worth. But when he suggests athletics as a pos: 
sible substitute for English militancy he is wholly off the track. 
He says: “Women do not understand themselves.” No doubt 
this is true. Likewise it is often said by men that men do not 
understand women; and this is even more emphatically true. 
Certainly Dr. Sargent does not understand that remarkable 
group of women, the militants, and there is no reason for sur: 
prise that he does not, since for years the papers have placed 
their actions before the American public in the form of a mis- 
leading caricature. He says he sometimes thinks that militant 
suffragists ‘could find in vigorous athletics a better outlet for 
their somewhat spiteful emotions and a better nursery for those 
heroic qualities which so many of them have displayed.” 

This is as inept as it would have been to suggest that John 
Brown might have been diverted from his raid on Harper's 
Ferry by a judicious use of the dumb-bells. Mrs, Pankhurst’s 
method is mistaken and wrong. So was John Brown's, for that 
matter. But in each case the motive was not spite, but a wish 
tu rescue the oppressed. In England today there are thousands 
of women and children in a far worse position than many of 
the slaves on Southern plantations before the Civil War— 
sweated workers on the verge of starvation, wives and children 
wronged under antiquated and oppressive laws, victims of white 
siavery, babies in work houses dying like flies. Mrs. Pankhurst 
and the other leaders of the militants believe that women with 
votes could largely improve these conditions. They also believe 
—mistakenly, in our opinion— that the only way to make Mr. 
Asquith and the other anti-suffrage members of the Cabinet 
give over the Parliamentary manoeuvres by which they have for 
years blocked the suffrage bill, is to create an intolerable situ- 
ation. Believing this, they planned their extraordinary cam- 
paign deliberately, and have carried it out with astonishing res- 
olution, coolness and bravery, bearing the painful consequences 
with the spirit of martyrs. No doubt some of them may acca- 
sionally feel “spiteful emotions’; one of the problems for re- 
formers of every stripe is to learn to fight iniquity without hating 
those who uphold it; but the prevailing animus is not spite, 
much less hysteria. The driving power behind the militant 
movement is the great maternal instinct, always formidable when 
aroused and manifesting itself in England today in forms hither- 
to unknown in the world’s history, A. 6 DR 


A SUFFRAGE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Sets of the bound volumes of The Woman’s Journal, from 
1871 to 1912 inclusive, may be ordered from this office. Nowhere 
else can such a vast storehouse of information, fact and argt- 
ment on the suffrage question be found. They constitute 4 
veritable suffrage encyclopedia. 

By running over the index for a few years, it is easy to get 
data in regard to the workings of equal suffrage in any enfran- 
chised country or State, from Colorado to Finland. If an anony- 
mous New Zealand “woman doctor” publishes an attack on wom- 
an suffrage in New, Zealand, for instance, as has lately happened, 
anyone having The Woman’s Journal files at hand can refute 
the slanders on the authority of the most distinguished men and 
women of New Zealand, writing over their own names. 

If anyone wants to know whether women jurors have ren- 
dered good service, the files of the Journal contain the informa- 
tion. If he is looking for facts about women in medicine, law, 
the ministry, invention, industry or education, here he can find 
them by the bushel. Two young men who had to take the affirm: 
ative in a debate on coeducation came to our office for ammuni- 
tion. They took the Journal files, consulted the index, and pres 
ently went away beaming, fortified with facts to overwhelm their 
adversaries. If anyone wants to show a friend the long series of 
gross provocations which have driven a section of the English 
suffragists to militancy, the record will be found in’the Journal, 
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tional Press Chairman for the Suffrage Association, says that 
she constantly referred reporters and persons seeking material 


presented to National Headquarters, and she found them inval- 
uablee Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont bought a complete set of the 
pound volumes for her own private library, and has found them 


erence. 


By consulting these files, it is possible to get at short notice 
data that could not be found otherwise without long research in| ii. of our enfranchised States should be collected to see if 


the largest libraries, and perhaps not even there. 


ome PS pay he a0 eeegnehnse ny se matter that they are ported as falling in any place where women vote, the decline 
yaluable. any distinguished writers have been among our con- would certainly be laid to equal suffrage. 


tributors, and the bound volumes of the past 40 years are a mine 
of suffrage stories, plays and poems. Any club wanting to get 
up an amusing entertainment “in lighter vein” will here find 
ample material. 

No Suffrage Headquarters should be without these volumes, 
nor should any large library. The set may be ordered from the 
office of The Woman’s Journal, 585 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Price $3.00 per volume, or $75.00 for the set, express prepaid. 

A. 8. B. 


SHE BROKE THE RECORD 


Mrs. Thomas R. Marshall, wife of the Vice-President, is op- 
posed to equal suffrage. She believes that a woman’s place is at 
home. Yet the press dispatches tell us that since March 4 Mrs. 
Marshall has made between fifteen and sixteen hundred calls, 
and has broken all the records ever established by the wife of 
any former Vice-President or of any cabinet minister. Nor was 
Mrs. Marshall obliged to do it. Official etiquette only requires 
the Vice-President’s wife to make a “‘first call” on the wife of the 
President, and her obligation to return calls is limited to the 
wives of members of the cabinet, justices of the Supreme Court 
and ambassadors, Mrs. Marshall apparently enjoys making calls. 
“It has been a great pleasure to me,” she is reported as saying. 
“Il actually feel grateful for the institution which makes calling 
in Washington the chief feature of social life.” 

Mrs. Marshall is not charged with slighting her domestic 
duties because of her fondness for society. But if she can make 
nearly sixteen hundred calls in seven months, without neglecting 
her family, is it not possible that other women could find time 
to vote once a year? A. 8. B. 
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ASQUITH’S “CHIVALRY” 


A cablegram reports that two suffragettes attacked Mr. 
Asquith on the golf links the other day, slapped his face and 
pulled his hair; and Mr. Asquith is being praised for “chivalry” 
because he did not hit back. The report of what the women 
did may prove to be as grossly exaggerated as the cablegram 
about the suffragettes kicking Augustine Birrell and laming his 
knee. This was published in every daily paper in the United 
States, yet it turned out to be a complete falsehood. According 
to Mr. Birrell’s own statement, he was not kicked, but twisted 
his knee by accident while hastening to a cab. We remember 


also in this connection a case a few years ago Where several | 


young women laid hands on two cabinet ministers on the golf 


links, held on to them and reproached them, and the ministers; tions mentioned in the subsequent parts of the section. It 


were praised on this side of the water for not having struck the 
girls, but later it was learned that they did strike them. 

Assuming, however, that the present cablegram is correct, 
how much ground is there to praise Mr. Asquith for chivalry? 
The women’s behavior was rude, but has his been without re- 
proach? Two women slapped him, Under the government of 
which he is the head, and with hig full concurrence, hundreds 
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Miss Caroline I. Reilly, who did such admirable work as Na- 
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-GERMANY’S BIRTHRATE - 





lot at municipal elections, 
Senator Tillman asked the other day that the birth statis- 


equal suffrage was sending the birthrate down. If it were re- 


There is no reason to think that woman suffrage affects the 
birthrate one way or the other. As a matter of fact about the 
only places in the civilized world that show a rising birthrate 
at present are New Zealand and some parts of Australia where 
women vote. A. 8. B. 


NOT A “NATIVE CITIZEN” 


The Supreme Court of California has recently decided 
that by marriage with a foreigner a‘ California woman ceases 
to be a “native citizen of the United States” and “is not entitled 
to the exercise of the privilege of suffrage and cannot demand 
registration as a voter.” 

This decision was rendered in the case of Mrs. Ethel C. 
MacKenzie versus the Board of Election Commissioners of San 
Francisco. She applied to the court for a writ asking that she 
be registered as a qualified voter of San Francisco, evidently 
intending to make hers a test case. 

Says the Supreme Court decision, “Registration was refused 
her on the ground that by reason of her marriage to Gordon 
MacKenzie, a subject of Great Britain, she thereupon took the 
nationality of her husband and ceased to be a citizen of the 
United States.” 

Mrs. MacKenzie was born in California and ever since has 
resided in that State. On August 14, 1909, being then a resi- 
dent and citizen of this State and of the United States, she was 
iawfully married to Gordon MacKenzie, a native and subject of 
the kingdom of Great Britain. He had resided in California 
prior to that time, still resides there and it is his intention to 
make that State his permanent residence. He has not become 
naturalized as a citizen of the United States and it does not 
appear that he intends to do so. Ever since their marriage the 
plaintiff and her husband have lived together as husband and 
wife. On January 22, 1913, she applied to the defendants to be 
registered as a voter. She was then over the age of twenty-one 
years and had resided in San Francisco for more than ninety 
days. 
Says the decision, “The qualifications necessary to entitle 
a person to the privilege of suffrage and the right of registra- 
tion as a voter in this State are fixed, declared and controlled 
by Section 1 of Article II of the State constitution as amended 
on October 10, 1911. The purpose of the amendment was to 
extend the privilege of suffrage to women. The portion of the 
section upon which the decision of this case depends is the 
opening c!ause, giving the privilege of suffrage to ‘every native 
citizen of the United States,’ who possesses the other qualifica- 








declares that persons having the qualifications stated shall ‘be 
entitled to vote at all elections.’ As it is admitted that the 
plaintiff possesses all the other qualifications required, the sole 
question presented is whether or not, upon the facts we have 
stated, she is a ‘native citizen of the United States.’ If she 
comes within that definition she is entitled to registration as 
demanded. 

“She was a citizen of the United States prior to her mar- 





of women guilty of no crime have been brutally beaten by the 
police. For asking a question at a public meeting women have 
over and over again been slapped in the face, kicked, flung vio- 
lently down stairs and assailed with indecent personal liberties, 
avd those who thus attacked them have gone unpunished. For 
purely technical offences, such as persistency in trying to pre- 
sent a petition, women of the highest character have been 
thrown into prison and given the food and treatment of common 
criminals. For no offence at all they have been struck and 
covered with filth by street hooligans, encouraged by the police. 
The two women who went to the golf links pulled Mr. Asquith’s 
hair, we are told, Again and again women have had their hair 
torn out by handfulls, and the government of which Mr, Asquith 
is the head has shielded the culprits. There ig hardly a brutal- 
ity, short of actual murder, which anti-suffrage ruffians have not 
been allowed to commit with impunity upon defenceless women 
under Mr. Asquith’s régime. Highly chivalrous, too, was his 
attitude during the “silent siege,” when he let a large number 
of the most highly respected women in the country stand at 
the gate with petitions in their hands for a length of time aggre- 
geting 14,000 hours, rather than permit a peaceful deputation 
from them to interview him for ten minutes. Forcible feedings, 
the Cat and Mouse act, instead of impartial justice, leniency to 
titled ladies and hideous cruelty to women of the common peo- 


ble; falsehoods told about women in Parliament where they bad/ 44 residence in the country constitute citizenship rather than 
no chance to defend themselves—taken all in all, anything less| that marriage takes away citizenship? But no, because the man 


chivalrous than the record of Mr. Asquith’s government would 


be hard to find. Two wrongs do not make a right, and we hope} of her qualified citizens who is public-spirited enough to want 
the report that the women struck him will prove to be untrue./ +, vote. Well might one ask, when is a citizen not a citizen? 


But if they did, they only gave him a small, a homeopathic dose 


of his own medicine—the bitter medicine which has been ad- law will either be changed or women in California will refuse 
ministered, under his authority, to hundreds and hundreds of; ,, marry unnaturalized foreigners. 


women, A. S. B. 


nm nee 





The proper way to surrender to Mrs. Pankhurst and Miss 
Kenney is to give them the vote. It is silly to go on shrieking 
“No surrender!” The surrender has taken place, and its ungra- 
‘lousness cannot disguise its nature—Bernard Shaw. 





Dr. Anna H. Shaw, just back from abroad, is reported as 
Saying: “An anti-suffrage meeting in London was the most 


not escape looking to see whether the streets are kept clean, 
whether garbage and ashes are removed, whether the air 1s clear 
of unnecessary smoke and soot. It is the very next step, and not 
a long one for her to take, to inquire who is responsible for 
doing these things as they ought to be done. This inquiry leads 
her straight to the methods and men in each of these departments 
of the public service. And the next step after she knows this 


riage to MacKenzie. No event affecting her status as a citizen, 
except said marriage, has occurred since that time. She there. 
fore still remains a citizen of the United States unless she has 
lost her citizenship by her marriage with an unnaturalized resi- 
dent alien. 

“The status of persons as citizens or aliens, respectively, 
is controlled entirely by the constitution of the United States 
and the acts of Congress passed in pursuance thereof. We 
must look solely to them to ascertain whether or not the plain- 
tiff is a citizen and as such a voter entitled to registration. And 
in determining their meaning and effect the State courts are 


United States.” 


citizenship and her status as a voter. Furthermore, to all Cali- 
fornia Women it means the loss of citizenship and status as 


viously not a decision according to merit, but is a relic of the 
old common law idea that a woman loses her separate existence 
when she marries. The decision is not reasonable. It is ridic- 
ulous to decide that a woman is not a native citizen when she 
is a native citizen. Can a woman become a foreigner at will? 
Why should it not be decided that marriage to a native citizen 


will not become naturalized the State must lose the vote of one 


This decision is doubtless only temporary, however, and the 


A. E. R. 
p 





If a woman thinks merely of keeping things clean, she can- 1 


Germany’s birthrate is falling—falling so fast that in mili- 
for special articles to the set of bound volumes which we had tary circles there is much uneasiness. It is feared that there} Woman’s Journal in several respects. Never before in the his- 
will not be boys enough born to furnish “food for powder.” Fur-|tory of the paper have so many copies of the paper been sold in 
thermore, Germany is supposed to be acquiring the habit of|so many different States. Never before has the paper been so 
small families from France—another country where women do} widely advertised at meetings, on the streets, and in the public 
very useful. She also keeps a file at her office for constant ref-| 1+ vote—though henceforward in Paris they are to have the bal- 


voters in the event of marriage with a foreigner. This is ob-| Us, the people who do not know what we stand for. 
arrange for the sale of at least a few papers every week? 


A RECORD MONTH 


The month of August has been a record month for the 





press. 

Miss Freeman, Miss MacKenzie, Miss Craft and Miss Went- 
worth started out on August 6 to travel from New York City 
to Boston, with the intention of reaching the people on the 
street in the summer time with the gospel of votes for women. 
They traveled in New York State, Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, and have demonstrated how successful such an under- 
teking can be, 

They have reached people by the hundred and the thous- 
aid. They have held a suffrage meeting in every village and 
hamlet, every town and city they passed through. They have 
diligently offered the Woman’s Journal for sale and have put 
1 into the hands of thousands of new readers. Wherever they 
went the Journal has become known, for each of the four young 
women has worn the Woman's Journal newsy bag and has 
offered the paper for sale. They have called attention to the 
Journal in the lettering on their wagon. They have refused to 
be photographed without the Journal bag and a copy of the 
paper in their hands, and they have never failed to mention 
the paper in their speeches. Always after her speech each one 
of them has gone directly from the platform to the crowd and 
have begun to sell papers. Of course the’ crowd is anxious to 
buy a paper from a distinguished young woman who has just 
treated it to a good speech, and so the papers sold readily, 
Wherever these young women went they attracted a great 
amount of attention. That is what they wanted to do, They 
wanted to create interest in the suffrage work in the dullest 
season in the whole year. They knew they must offer some- 
thing unusual. The hurdy-gurdy, the gypsying, the lettered 
wagon, the well named horse, their courage in undertaking such 
a difficult feat in the hot weather, of course, won them and 
their eause all the attention they desired. The result was that 
every newspaper in every town and city they visited wrote ar- 
ticles and reports and editorials about them. All of the papers 
printed pictures of them and their horse and carriage, their 
hurdy-gurdy and the crowds they gathered. And since they had 
the Woman's Journal always in evidence, no picture could be 
taken without furnishing excellent advertising for the national 
suffrage paper. Furthermore, practically all of the papers were 
exceptionally generous in the amount of space they devoted to 
the Woman’s Journal, The result is that the paper hag be- 
come known to thousands of people who never knew of its ex- 
istence before and literally thousands have learned of the 
meaning of equal suffrage to whom it was only a byword or in 
whose minds it meant something to which they were decidedly 
opposed. 

Not to mention the cause as such further, the Journal has 
benefitted greatly from the experiment. We hope to continue 
some similar work throughout the year. We nope that some 
plan to accomplish the same excellent results will in the very 
near future be worked out in every State in the Union. Where 
the Woman’s Journal is well known and read by many people, 
more than half the battle for votes for women has been won. 
Let every State and town and city work to increase the number 
of readers to the Woman’s Journal. Let each one do it with 
the vim and enthusiasm that characterize the whole feminist 


movement. Agnes FE, Ryan. 


A SAMPLE LETTER 


The following letter is a sample of what keeps part of the 
office force busy every working day in the week: 

“We are to have a suffrage booth at the State Fair, and as 
it is the biggest thing in the State, we want to do the best ad- 
vertising possible, and the committee in charge believes the 
Journal the very best literature, and I am writing as chairman 
of that committtee to know what you can do for us as it’s the 
same old cry of no money. Can you let us have copies of the 
Journal and subscription blanks. Do we get the usual commis- 
sion? Let us know as soon as possible. We want to reach as 
many people as possible. 

“What price can you make us on lots of 500? We shall 
Want the Journal bags, too. Do let us hear from you soon as 





bound by the interpretation put upon them by the courts of the] our time is short.” 


To handle such orders as this and to increase such demands 


The “interpretation” resulted in Mrs. MacKenzie’s loss of] as this is a most interesting phase of our work, for the sales of 
single copies of the Woman’s Journal is good business and good 


propaganda. We must reach the people who are not yet with 


Will you 


A. E. R. 


If you want to earn money to go to the next National Suf- 


frage Convention or for any other purpose, see Page 287. 


FOR SALE 


Bound volumes of The Woman’s Journal are for sale at $3.00 





per volume, transportatic. prepaid. The volumes of the past 
few years are of especia) value for reference, for debates, lec- 
tures, articles, and statistics. Will you have at least one volume 


ut in your public library? The Woman's Journal is in its forty- 


fourth year, and almost ai of the bound volumes from 1870 to 


912 are in stock. Specix! rates for full set. Write for par- 


ticulars. 











amusing experience of the whole trip. A third of the audience is what she can do as a voter to get the right men and methods 
| Were suffragists, who had carried banners in under their coats, ‘© do these things for her and for every other housekeeper. 
‘nd waved them constantly. One male speaker said that ‘wo-| Cleaning has always depended more upon women than men. 
Men were both corruptible and corrupt,’ and a little suffragette Clean towns and cities will more surely surround clean homes 
jumped up and said, ‘Young man, you’ve been keeping very bad when the house cleaners help take the town and cities in hand. 
| —Graham Taylor. 


company.’ ” 
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FORM UF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and beyueath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which {rt advocates. 
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WOMEN FIGHTING 
FOR TEN THINGS 


Mrs. Margaret Stannard Tells 
Planks of Platform Which 
Modern Women Want 








Mrs. Margaret Stannard, chairman 
of the Hospitality Committee of the 
National Mothers’ Congress, gives the 
Boston American the following list of 
ten things which women want, and 
which lie back of their present un- 
rest: 

Would Advance Civilization 

1. The women of this age are 
fighting for an infinitely finer and 
higher civilization than the world has 
ever known. This purpose, as exem- 
plified in the work of the Mothers’ 
Congress, for example, means that we 
are definitely waging war against the 
forces that pull civilization back and 
fighting for the forces that help it 
forward. 

Seek Home Improvement 

2. We are fighting to improve the 
home in every department. The home 
represents with absolute fidelity the 
degree of understanding to which the 
parents have evolved. Therefore, in 
order to improve the home, we must 
train the home makers first. 

Must Protect Children 

3. We are fighting to rouse the 
whole nation to a sense of its duty 
toward children. It is to the children 
we must look for the achievements of 
the future, for the civilization of the 
future. We cannot do too much 
toward laying the right foundations 
in childhood. 


Want Trained Fathers 





MISS PANKHURST 
IS JOAN OF ARC 


Mrs. Ida H. Harper Calls Her 
Most Remarkable Personality 
of Present Day 








Christabel Pankhurst is spending 
the summer as the guest of Mrs. O. 
H. P. Belmont at Deauville, a French 
watering-place near Havre. Mrs. Ida 
H. Harper lately passed a fortnight 
with them. She writes: 

I have welcomed the opportunity to 
make a close study of, perhaps, the 
most remarkable personality of the 
present day. Here is the picture I 
shall hold in memory: 

The long French room with its rose- 
colored paper and draperies; the big 
table piled with books and papers; 
the broad, wide open casement win- 
dow looking out into the garden, a 
mass of brilliant color with a dark 
background of trees, hedges and lux- 
uriant vines, and in this exquisite 
frame, half reclining in a big chair, a 
slim, white-robed, white-shod, girlish 
figure. 

This is Christabel Pankhurst, dictat- 
ing editorials whose burning, defiant 
words are a veritable Gospel to the 
thousands who read them and a fire- 
brand to the British government. 

Miss Pankhurst is probably nearing 
thirty—she began the militant move- 


not look over twenty. She 1s a few 
inches above 5 feet, very slender, her 
brown hair held back by a ribbon, her 
eyes a deep blue, and the pure air and 
home comforts have restored the bril- 
liant coloring characteristic of Eng- 
lish girls. Her face is oval, with a 





4. We want our men to have 
higher standards of morality and a 


dimple in the chin, and she speaks 
always with a sinile. One is bewil- 





parade is to be held Nov. 1. 





Mrs. Norah Perkins Jeanson was 
instrumental in getting the four wom- 
en deputies appointed for the Wiscon- 
sin State Fair, 





“Judges, Beware the Recall,” was 
the subject of a stirring editorial a 
short time ago in the Akron Beacon 
Journal of Akron, Ohio. A judge there 
had shown the tendency toward main- 
taining the double standard of morals. 
The Weller case in San Francisco is 
still bearing fruit. 





Mme. Cécile Chaminade, perhaps 
the most famous living woman com- 
poser, has lately been made a mem- 
ber of the Legion of Honor in France. 
This is the third recognition of this 
kind that she has received, two other 
countries having preceded her own in 
recognizing her genius. 





“Two million women in America 
protest against fortification of the 
Panama Canal,” was an assertion 
made before the recent Peace Con- 
gress at the Hague by Mrs. May 


The Brooklyn Woman Suffrage! Missouri, is composed entirely of wom- 


The suffrage band, which is touring 


en, and is led by Miss Alma Nash of 
Maryville. 





Nearly 48 per cent. of the share- 
holders of the Pennsylvania railroad 
are women. The number of women 
whoe money has been invested in the 
stock of the company has increased in 
six years from 21,028 to 40,824,—an 
addition of nearly one hundred per 
cent. 








. In a sermon preached the other day 
at the Chicago Refuge for Girls, H. H. 
Van Meter urged a stricter enforce- 
ment of laws concerning crimes 
against women. “As mothers of these 
girls get the right of franchise, they 
will work a revolution along these 
lines,” he said. 





Mrs. Florence P. Vosbrink, recently 
appointed a member of the Chicago 
board of education, was guest of honor 
at a reception and luncheon at the 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, recently, 
under the auspices of the Illinois 
Woman’s Democratic League. 





Women laborers were conspicuous 





Wright Sewall of Indianapolis. While 
delegates applauded she added: “The 


ment eight years ago—but she does}/canal ought to be free for the whole | colors. 


world and should be adorned with 
statues of peace at its entrance.” 





Mrs. ‘John King Van Rensselaer of 
Philadelphia, who is at present abroad, 
has written to friends that sne has in- 
vented a new card game to be called 
“The Cause.” Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
has made many discoveries about the 





deeper sense of the sacredness and; %°red in the attempt to reconcile the} beginning of the use of cards. Ac-! 
purity of marriage. Therefore we are | idea of this apparently typical youné} cording to the Philadelphia Press she 
fighting for the education of the young! ®!"! with that of a woman exiled from | thinks that her new game is the “miss- 
men as future fathers and founders | #€? own country for inciting to riot.|ing link” between cards and chess. 


of homes. We believe in training 
men for fatherhood, as well as in 
training girls for motherhood. 
Would Teach Girls Executive Work 

5. We want our girls of the pres- 
ent day to learn how to do the exec- 
utive work of a home—this is what! 
the modern girl must learn if she 
would be a true success in the wom- 
anly profession of wife and mother. 

Want Higher Standard for Men 

6. We want our girls to insist upon | 
higher standards and cleaner habits 
in the young men with whom they as- 
sociate. I think it is a girl’s duty to 
refuse to condone even the smaller 
vices indulged in by her men friends, 
and thus establish at the start a rule 
of conduct from which they will not 
dare to depart, at least while claiming 
her friendship. 

Must Rouse Leisured Women 

7. We want the women of leisure, 
the women of means, to use their time 
and their influence in the great up- 
ward and onward movement for bet- 
ter social conditions. The woman of 
leisure is the free lance in society, and 
it is she who has the big opportuni- 
ties to further civilization. 

Girl of Leisure Must Help 

8. We want the girl of leisure, the 
girl with the exceptional advantage 
for culture, to give herself to the 
study of the vital problems affecting 
the race. Her influence may be un- 
bounded, for she has the ways and the 
means to do great things. She should 
turn her talents, her brain, her cul- 
ture, to the end that really means 
most to humanity—the study of home- 
building in the largest sense. 





| 


Would Promote Efficiency 

9. We are fighting for greater effi- 
ciency in our young people, in all 
practical matters of life. Especially 
do we want to see girls and women 
of today well trained, thoroughly 
equipped, in household arts. The girls 
of today are sadly lacking in such 
usefulness. Why, how many girls of 
the present, day can actually run a 
house, as their mothers can do it? 
How many girls can do the buying? 

A girl should know all these things, 


It is only when this subject is touched 
upon, when the action of the govern- 
ment toward women comes up, that 
the head is thrown back, the red lips 
come together like a vise, the face 
takes on a determined look, and you 
see Joan of Arc at the head of her 
army. I never heard such tenderness 
and reverence expressed in one word 
as when Christabel Pankhurst says 
“mother,” and there is almost equai 
tenderness in the word “Sylvia,” yet 
since I have been here the almost 
dying mother has been again taken 
to prison, and last night a telegram 
came telling that the sister had been 
dragged to Scotland Yard almost by 
the hair, and she never has shown the 
slightest sign of grief or faltering in 
her purpose. 

It is the spirit of the Christian mar- 
tyrs, and one must recognize it wheth- 
er approving of the cause behind it or 
not, 





Under the photograph, “Campaign- 
ing by Canoe,” in The Woman’s Jour- 
nal of Aug. 30, the copyright line, 
“Copyright by Underwood and Under- 
wood, N. Y.,” was inadvertently 
omitted. 





Mrs. John N. Booth, chairman of 
the Old Trails Committee of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, drove the first of the stakes that 
are to mark the old trail from St. 
Louis to Kansas City. 





Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver, 
was the guest at an impromptu 
luncheon given by Senator Clapp of 
Minnesota at the Capitol Among 
those present were Senators Gronna of 
North Dakota, Crawford and Sterling 
of South Dakota, Poindexter of Wash- 
ington, and La Follette of Wisconsin, 
all of whom have watched Judge Lind- 
sey’s political fight against Denver 
and Colorado grafters for years, and 
who were anxious to be enlightened as 
to the particular “beast” behind the 
fight started against his court during 
his recent illness in Michigan. Judge 
Lindsey, it is understood, gave the 
Senators an outline of the statement 





and more than that, she should do 
them. A girl should be taught to buy 
her own clothes, should be taught the 
value of a dollar. 

But the young woman of today de- 
pends on her mother, or perhaps the 
mother insists upon doing these things 
herself, as she thinks she is a better 
judge of values and can buy more 
economically. 

Want Ballot Above All 

10. Last of all—and this should 

really be first-—-we are fighting for the 
La ' 


which he is preparing in refutation of 
the anonymous circulars with which 
;the country has been flooded recently 
|by two friends of the Denver ring, mas- 
querading as “The Woman’s Protective 
League.”—Washington Herald. 

| 
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_ ballot, for only through this weapon, 

which, as I contend, is a human 
| weapen and not merely a woman’s 
|right, ‘can we ever accomplish all 
, there is in us to accomplish for the 


world, 





Miss Sibyl Wilbur recently gave an! 
“at home” at her apartments in Trin-| 
ity Court, Boston. Miss Agnes E.! 
Ryan spoke on “Woman's Awaken- 
ing,” and Miss Wilbur in speaking of, 
“Women on the Highway” aroused a 
good deal of enthusiasm for the 
women marchers who arrived on 
Sept. 1. A musical program was also 
presented, 





The first suffrage meeting in Wood- 
stock, N. Y., where there is an enthu- 
siastic artists’ colony was held recent- 
ly. Katherine D. Blake, Mrs. Nancy 
Mussulman Schoonmaker and Profes- 
sor Marian Whitney of Vassar Col- 
lege spoke. Nearly everyone present 
signed as a believer in suffrage. 
Through the energy of Miss Clara I. 
Watson, vice-president of the Interbor- 
ough Association of Women Teachers, 
a meeting was also arranged at Over- 
look Mountain. Rev. Charles Kennedy 
of New Rochelle, Mrs John Christo- 
pher Schwab, Prof. Whitney and Miss 
Blake also spoke. 





Mrs. Lucy S. Weaver of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is spending the summer at 
Charlestown, W. Va. She is delighted 
with the place, and says she has thus 
far found none of the people with 
whom she has talked opposed to 
woman suffrage. Some have not 
thought much about it, and some are 
cordially in favor. The garden of the 
house where she is staying is rich 
with “Golden Glow,” in full blossom, 
which does not seem to be affected by 
the dry weather, and makes the place 
look like a Suffrage Headquarters. 
As usual, Mrs. Weaver has taken 
along copies of the Woman’s Journal 
to help in arousing interest, 





Archbishop Riordan of San Francis- 
co, in a recent letter to his clergy, pub- 
lished in the official organ of the dio- 
cese, says: “In Cailfornia woman suf- 
frage is now an accomplished fact. 
Women ought not therefore to permit 
their traditional love for the virtues 
of the home, their innate dignity and 
becoming reserve to prevent tneir dis- 
charging the chiefest of civic obliga- 
tions. I wish therefore you would take 
a reasonable opportunity of advising 
our new electors to register, that they 
may be at all times prepared to give 
their services in making California a 
model State and of handing down to 
the children that come after them a 
tradition of righteousness and of un- 
selfish patriotism.” 





For ways of making money 


in the Labor Day parade in New York. 
All of them wore “Votes for Women” 
They also carried banners, 
printed on yellow cardboard and bear- 
ing such inscriptions as “We Con- 
demn Child Labor,” “Do You Want 
Fair Treatment? Then Organize,” 
and “Equal Work. Equal Pay. Equal 
Say. Votes for Women,” 





Now that the women of Manches- 
ter, N. H., have school suffrage, the 
board of inspectors of checklists are 
expecting a busy year, At the last 
election held there were practically 
15,000 names entered on the check- 
lists of men voters, The last census 
shows there are more than five per 
cent, more women than men in the 
city. The number of women who will 
be listed, if the inspectors find ac- 
cording to the proportion of the cen- 
sus, will be more than 16,500. 





The Duchess of Marlborough is pres- 
ident of a new organization formed in 
England to premote the election of 
women to municipal offices on non-par- 
tisan lines. The candidates will be 
pledged to support certain reform 
measures in the interests of women 
and children. Even Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward admits the good service that 
women render on municipal councils; 
but the number of available candi- 
dates is much narrowed by the fact 
that in England all married woiien 
are ineligible. In Scotland and Ire- 
land marriage is no bar. The whole 
of Great Britain's legislation in regard 


DR. SUMS 
UP PROSPECTS 
National President Reviews Year 


—Tells State Executives IIli- 
nois Victory Will Help 








Dr. Anna H. Shaw has sent out the 
following letter to the State presi- 
dents: 

Dear State President:—The new 
year to me always used to be the first 
of September, after the vacations end- 
ed and the suffrage activities for the 
fall began, But there is no longer any 
cessation of suffrage activities, even 
at the National Capital, where the 
heat and discomfort of the past two 
months have been almost unbearable. 
In these times of continual service, 
the new suffrage year begins every 
day of every month, and is continually 
with us. 

In reviewing the nine months since 
our last convention, we have every 
reason for congratulation and encour- 
agement. Two remarkable and sig- 
nificant victories have been gained in 
our country, and full enfranchisement 
for women in Norway. The full en- 
franchisement of the women of the 
vast territory of Alaska, and the 
slightly limited vote of the million and 
a half women in Illinois, have added 
greatly to the voting strength of the 
enfranchised womanhood of America. 
Both of these victories were secured 
without the necessity of a State-wide 
campaign to win the vote of the men 
citizens at the polls. Were the consti- 
tutions of the other States so formed 
that this method could be followed in 


. 


each, there would be little difficulty in 
securing suffrage in every one. But 
there are very few States whose econ- 
stitution make it possible. This is the 
principal reason why it is so much 
more difficult to secure votes for wom- 
en in America than in many of the 
monarchies of Europe. 

The significance of the ballot in the 
hands of the Illinois women cannot be 
over-estimated, and must be the means 
of influencing, in a large degree, the 
campaigns in other States where the 
amendments have already, been sub- 
mitted. The one significant feature is 
the fact that the vote has been won in 
a Middle Western State, which in- 
cludes one of the largest cities of the 
Union; so that no longer can the 
elaim be made that Western sparsely 
settled communities are the only ones 
in which women succeed in obtaining 
the ballot, or the objection brought 
forward that it is impossible for the 
women of a large city to use the bal- 
lot to advantage. All eyes will be 
turned upon Chicago for some time, 
and I am very sure that the wisdom of 
the women who have been carrying 
on the suffrage campaign for years in 
that State will be equal to the situa- 
tion. 

The submission of the Constitu- 
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Wanted immediately: 











At least one girl or woman in 

every town and city, in every village and hamlet, to sell at 
least 10 copies of The Woman’s Journal per week. She 
may keep half of the money she takes on sales of 10 or 
more, Papers should be ordered at once. We will print the 
paper one or two days earlier each week if the demand 
for papers at a distance warrants the change. 
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tana, North Dakota and South Dakota, | 
and the passage ‘of the amendment 
through one Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York and 
Iowa, have made this one of the most 
prosperous legislative years in our 
history. 
Also Greatest Congressional Year 
There has never been a year, with- 
in the last twenty, at least, when so 
much active, energetic and successful 
work has been carried forward with 
Congress as during the past six 
months. Those two remarkable young 
women, Miss Paul and Miss Burns, 
aided by a number of Washington 
suffragists, and the wives of Congress- 
men and Senators have been able to 
secure almost unbelievable results. 
As one enthusiastic Washington wom- 
an expresses it, “They have accom- 
plished the impossible.” In securing 
hearings at a special session of Con- 
gress, called for but two purposes— 
the adjustment of the tariff, and the 
money problems—in making suffrage a 
leading part of the discussions of a 
special session of Congress, in secur- 
ing an almost unanimous favorable 
vote of the Senate Suffrage Commit- 
tee, which had been enlarged from five 
to seven members, and in securing a 
favorable recommendation from the 
committee to the Senate and a discus- 
sion in that body in which twenty-two 
members spoke favorably and but four 
against the passage of the measure; 
in keeping the subject of suffrage con- 
stantly before Congress and the coun- 
try; in holding large and successful 
meetings and banquets in midsummer 
in Washington; in securing the co- 
operation of large numbers of influen- 
tial people, and in raising the means 
to finance all the work, it has been a 
task never before undertaken by any 
group of women. I am sure that when 
the report of the Congressional Com- 
mittee shall be given at the annual] 
convention, the one comment on every 
hand will be “How did they do it?” 
State and local societies throughout 
the country have vied with each other 
in devising means of keeping suffrage 
continually before the entire nation, 
and the press has been a most help- 
ful adjunct in our work. 
Southern Women Active 
One of the significant statements in 
the uninformed and misleading tirade 
of Senator Tillman of South Carolina 
recently in the Senate, is that suffrage 
is coming rapidly, but in the conserva- 
tive Southern and Eastern States 
there is hope that it may be prevented 
and stayed. Had Senator Tillman 
been better informed in regard to the 
activity of woman suffragists in South 
Carolina, and especially in Alabama, 
Louisiana and Texas during the past 
year, he would not be so sure of the 
backward spirit of the South, or that 
it would become a block to the prog- 
ress of the suffrage movement.  Per- 
sonally I am looking for suffrage to 
win in any one of the States in the 
Union, and it might be that South 
Carolina would be among the few of 
those in the South to grant it to wom- 
en. It is enly a matter of time, and 
that a short time, for North, South, 
Kast and West, and the Senator and 
all who stand with him would better 


delegate was absent, an alternate was 
always on hand to take her 
and no seat in the American delega- 
tion was for a moment unoccupied. 





meeting ever held by the suffragists 
of the country. The next day, before 
the parade, my ship sailed; and I 
greatly regretted my inability to 
march in what proved to be the great- 
est suffrage parade ever witnessed in 
America. 
During the first week after my ar- 
rival in London, I spoke three times. 
The last time was in Hyde Park on 
Sunday afternoon, where I had the 
experience of being mobbed, an expe- 
rience one can never forget, and 
which compels one to realize how 
little a life is worth compared to the 
greatness of undying principles, 
which are able to arouse such devo- 
tion in the souls of frail women that 
they lose all fear, even of a mob of 
thousands of angry’ men. The fol- 
lowing day I wené to The Hague in 
Holland, to attend the Executive Ses- 
sion of the International Council of 
Women. These meetings, which con- 
tinued for a week, were attended by 
delegates from 22 nations, and were 
exceedingly interesting because of the 
diversity of subjects brought forward 
for discussion. I delivered the Coun- 
cil sermon, and spoke at one of the 
largest evening meetings, as well as 
attending all sessions of the Council, 
and presided at all the meetings of 
the Committee of Woman Suffrage 
and Rights of Citizenship, of which 1 
am Chairman. The strongest resolu- 
tion for suffrage ever passed by the 
International Council was unanimous- 
ly carried this year. 
Dutch Exposition Great 

I made two addresses at the Expo- 
sition representing the progress of 
women during the last one hundred 
years, which is being neld in Amster- 
dam, from May to November. This 
remarkable exposition, planned and 
largely carried out by two ardent 
young suffragists of Amsterdam, is 
worthy of a great national movement, 
and was given favorable recognition 
both by the Queen and the Prince. 

En Route to Budapest 

From Holland I went to Germany 
and joined the other delegates to 
Budapest, who came from many coun- 
tries in increasing numbers at Berlin, 
Dresden, Prague and Vienna. In 
each city a two days’ convention, with 
banquets, excursions, garden parties, 
lunches, visiting of schools and vari- 
ous institutions for women and chil- 
dren, kept us continually busy until 
we reached Budapest. 

American Delegates Praised 

You have read so much about this 
International meeting that it is un- 
necessary for me to enlarge upon it, 
except to say that I cannot tell you of 
the pride every American felt in the 
International President, and the 
splendid delegation from the United 
States. The reports in all the papers 
gave glowing accounts of the Ameri- 
can delegation. Not only was the 
delegation itself an admirable one, 
but the alternates were equally de- 
voted to duty. If, for any reason, a 


place, 


Preached Convention Sermon 
Your President, at the request of 


roundings that I have ever enjoyed, I 
left for Vienna, where I spent sev- 
eral days at the Agricultural ‘School 
for Women. The generous hospital- 
ity of the directors made me wish my 
life had been cast in an agricultural 
school instead of on the suffrage bat- 
tlefield. The remainder of my stay 
was spent in Northern and Central 
Italy, and I arrived home rested and 
in better health than I have been for 
several years, ready for work, on Aug. 
4. It is needless to say that I have 
found quite enough to do to keep me 
employed, and that there will be no 
longer any opportunity for rest. 
I hope that the work of the summer 
has been inspiring in your own State, 
and that you are looking forward ‘o 
the National Convention with a deter- 
mination to attend and give your ear- 
nest assistance in planning the great- 
est year’s work, and making it the 
most successful convention in the his- 
tory of our movement. 
With a sincere desire for the suc- 
cess of your local and State work, and 
the hastening of the day when free- 
dom and justice shall know no sex, 
Faithfully yours, 
Anna H. Shaw, 
President N. A. W. S. A. 


HUMOROUS 


The New York girl, spending her 
vacation in the country, was com- 
plaining to the farmer about the sav- 
age way the bull regarded her. 
“Well,” said the farmer, “it must be 
on account of that red bleuse you're 
wearing.” 

“Dear me,” said the girl; “of course, 
I know it’s awfully out of fashion, but 
I had no idea a country bull would no- 
tice it!’"—New York World. 











At a meeting of a woman suffrage 
organization in Kansas City, Kan., it 
was suggested that the members talk 
to their servants and other women 
workers with a view to forming an 
estimate as to the strength of suf- 
frage sentiment in that particular lo- 
cality. One woman, who had em- 
ployed the same washerwoman for 
the last six years, reported that she 
had put the question to this worthy 


lady: 

“Are you in favor of votes for 
women?” 

“IT don’t pay any attention to poli- 
tics,” the washerwoman replied. “I 
leave that all to my husband.” 

“Well, how does your husband 
stand on woman suffrage?” 

“He doesn’t stand at all. He be- 


lieves in women staying at home and 
minding their own business.” 

“How many families do you wash 
for?” 

“Six.” 

“And what does your husband do, 
Mary?” 

“He ain't doing anything right now 
—unless he found something this 
morning.”—National Monthly. 





When a traveling street fair recent- 
ly left Albany, Georgia, a locad mer- 
chant was left with a supply of con- 
fetti on his hands. As the fair was 
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prepare for the full enfranchisement 
of American citizens regardless of 


sex. 
Headquarters a Bee-Hive 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
National Officers decided to cut dowr 
every possible expense, even to cur- 
tailing the publication of literature, 
so that the stock has been greatly re- 
duced, the demand has been kept up 
to a remarkable degree, and the 
Headquarters has been a bee-hive of 
activity all throughout the summer. 
There has not been a single week of 
cessation in the demands for help in 
all directions from the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Rankin Praised 

Miss Rankin, the National Field 
Secretary, has done some splendid 
legislative work in the North, East 
and South, and has much more than 
justified her selection for that posi- 
tion, 

President Had Busy Summer 

Perhaps you would like to know 
something of the work of your Na- 
tional President while en route to the 
International Suffrage Alliance Con- 
vention at Budapest. The night be- 
fore I sailed, as you doubtless know, I 
presided and spoke at the great mass 
Meeting in the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York city, at which Mr. 
Roosevelt made his maiden suffrage 
Speech, 


in seme respects, the most significant of some of the most picturesque sur- 


the women of Hungary, preached the 
Convention sermon in one of the most 
orthodox churches of the Calvinistic 
faith, the most unhéard-of innovation 
and the first time a woman has been 
permitted to preach in any church in 
Hungary. I also gave one of the even- 
ing addresses, as did the National 
Vice-President, whom everyone re- 
joiced to see and hear, and, with all 
the other delegates, we also took ac- 
tive part in the deliberations of the 
Convention. 

Mrs. Catt Made Deep Impress 
Mrs. Catt, the International Presi- 
dent, who has built up this splendid 
organization, presided at all the ses- 
sions of the Convention, and, as us- 
ual, made a _ profound impression 
upon the community, and received un- 
stinted praise for her work. 

I would like to tell you many inter- 
esting anecdotes which occurred dur- 
ing the meeting, but this letter is al- 
together too long. 

Dr. Shaw Got a Rest 

At the close of the Budapest Con- 
vention, after I had been for almost 
five weeks in constant attendance at 
meetings of various sorts and needed 
a rest, I was deeply grateful to the 
Countess Teleki, chairman of the Con- 
vention Committee, for an invitation 
to accompany her to her villa in the 
Tatra mountains. After a most rest- 





It was a most brilliant, and, ful and inspiring week in the midst | age. riptive } —y pia 
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“playing” a near-by town, he thought 
of a friend there who was interested 
in one of the concessions, and sent 
him the following telegram: 
“Shipping you today one hundred 
pounds confetti to sell at fair.” 

In a day or two he had a reply. 
“Stuff here,” read the telegram. 
“How do you cook it?’’—Everybody’s. 





TO NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 


PRIZE TRIP 


~IN WASHINGTON IN DECEMBER 

The Woman’s Journal will pay the fare of a round trip 
to Washington to attend the National Suffrage Convention to 
every person who will send in 200 new yearly subscriptions 
at $1.00 between August 1 and November 15. No commis- 
sion will be paid on subscriptions in this contest. 

The same offer is made to any person who will sell 100 
Woman’s Journals at 5 cents each per week between the same 
dates and send in $5 per week from the sales. 

For further particulars address The Woman’s Journal, 
Boston, Mass. 


NOTE.—In getting subscriptions or selling paper one may enlist as much 
volunteer help as one likes. That is, several may assist in winning one trip 








“Woman Suffrage and the Liquor 


giving definite proof of the organized op 
position of the liquor trade. 

Price per copy, $0.03; 
per 100, $2.00. 
per doz., 90.35; per 100, express. 

Send two-cent stamp for list of novel 
ties for booths at County and State Fairs. 
NATIONAL 


505 Fifth Avenue, 


SUFFRACE PENCILS 

Our Pencils inscribed “VOTES FOR 
WOMEN” are making money for Suffrage 
Leagues and Associations in all parts of 
the country. Why not hold a Pencil Day 
Sale in YOUR city—gather in the cash— 
and a lot of it. Goods sent on 15 days’ 
time; NO CASH IN ADVANCE. Express 
or freight charges paid to your city; NO 
EXTRAS. Write TODAY for sample pen- 
cils, prices and full information—FREE. 


BURTON S: OSBORNE, Camden, New York 
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Interests” 


collection of evidence and exhibits 


per doz., $0.25; 
Postpaid, per copy, $0.04; 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION 
New York City 


MISS.M. F. FISK . 








AGENTS WANTED 


The Red Glove Shop 





from every State in the 
Union. 


Address 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women’s trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others In this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser 
if a small one; furthermore, I am inter- 


Liberal Commission. 


Write for particulars. 


ested in the work of women. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Boston, Mass. 




















PLAY POLITICS. 


whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 


Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each, Per 106, $1.00. 


NEW LITERATURE 
LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 


Popular Colored Flyer for wholesale distribution. Reprinted from “The 
Woman's Journal” and “Collier’s Weekly.” Shows organized opposition of 
liquor interests to equal suffrage. 

Price, postpaid, 1c each. Per 100, 30 cts. Per 1,000, $2.00, express extra 


SUFFRAGE POSTER-Size 12 x 19 inches 


Illustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3. Valuable infor- 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. Especially suitable for suf- 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
builetin boards. Invaluable for debaters. 

Price, postpaid, 10 cts. Special rates for large quantities. 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 

A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. 
lows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, 
lovers. 

Price, postpaid, 5c each. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEABODY MARKS 


Good for propaganda. The sub-headings in this address are as follows: 
High Opinion of the Average Man, The Chief Burden of Man, Ballot is 
a Tool, Wants Vote for Son and Daughter, Suffrage Workers Dedicated 
Women, Not a Menace to Marriage, Motherhood the Basic Argument. 
Price, postpaid, 2c each. 20c per dozen. $1.50 per hum —~ 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigna, 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 190, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. It le 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of requests. 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts. Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 
100, $2.17. 


Ten parts as fol- 
two 


50c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman's Journal of February 8. Just the thing to 
send as an “entering wedge.” 


Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. Per 100,75 cents. Postpaid, 85 cents, 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


Blackwell 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over- 
It is just 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 

Postpaid, per 100, $1.08. 


— — ORDER FROM ——— 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn. 


585 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass, 








New and Instructive Game, 30 Cents 





each, postpaid, $12.50 per 100. Clubs 
should sell them to members as an easy 
way of teaching CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
to future voters of both sexes. Excellent 
for Christmas gifts. Address, Pauline F. 
Adams, 601 Colonial Ave., Norfolk, Va. 





CAMPAICN AIDS 


Report of the campaign of the Northern 
California College Equal Suffrage League. 
Price 50c. For sale by Miss Cooke, 1143 
Leavenworth St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


To Woman's Journal Readers. see 

We beg to announce that we are prin. 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them “‘ 7he Woman’s Journal." If you hav: 
booklet, a magazine or a book send i+ along 
Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimes Company | 8 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE : 


The Woman's Journal is pleased to announce that club- 
bing arrangements have been made with “Life and Labor,” §% 
the magazine of The National Women’s Trade Union Lea- 
gue. en ‘ 

Many of our readers realize the intimate connection be- 
tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
for better industrial conditions. * 

The Woman’s Journal gives the suffrage news from all € 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- % 
tic information on woman’s industrial problems. The two § 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to- § 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere. 


Reg. Subscription : 
The Woman’s Journal. ..$1.00 Together 
Life and Labor.......... SMD aes esves cccccee O89 FF 


Foreign or Canadian 50 cents extra. 
The clubbing rate is good only on new subscriptions. It % 
does not apply to renewals. 
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BILLS ENDORSED 
BY WOMEN PASS 


Statutes for which California 
Women Worked Tell Remark- 
able Results of Suffrage 





The magnificent batch of legislation 
in the interests of the women voters 
by the last Legislature of California 
has aroused so much favorable com- 
ment that the following list of statutes 
actually endorsed by the women is of 
interest. The College Equal Suffrage 
League of Northern California in a 
recent statement says that these were 
the only measures endorsed by the 
women voters: 

A.B. 353. An act providing for the 
abatement of houses of prostitution, 
making houses of prostitution a nuis- 
ance and providing for enjoining per- 
sons who conduct or maintain such a 
house, and the owner, lessee, or agent 
of a building where such nuisance is 
maintained. 

A.B. 199. Equal gurdianship act 
providing that the father and mother 
of a legitimate unmarried minor child 
are equally entitled to its custody, ser- 
vices and earnings. 

A.B. 795. The bastardy act, requir- 
ing fathers to support their illegit- 
imate children. 

A.B. 1251. Minimum wage act, reg- 
ulating the employment of women and 
children; establishing an industrial 
welfare commission to investigate and 
This 


deal with such employment. 
commission has power to fix a mini- 
mum wage. 

S.B. 466. An act limiting the hours 


of labor of women, This act increases 
the scope of the eight-hour law, which 
provides that women shall not be em- 
ployed more than 48 hours in one 
week, nor more than six days in one 
week. A determined opposition to 
this bill arose over applying the eight- 
hour law to student nurses. 

S.B. 1034. Regulating the employ- 
ment of children; providing that no 
minor under eighteen years shall be 
more than eight hours in 
no minor between the 
fifteen shall be 
Excep- 


employed 
one day, and 
ages of twelve 
employed for wages or profit. 
tions are made. 

S.B. 10. Defines crime of 
This act raises the age of consent to 
eighteen years. 

S.B. 55. Raises the penalty for the 
crime of rape, minimum ten years’ im- 
prisonment, maximum fifty years. 
Formerly minimum was five and maxi- 


and 


rape. 


mum ten years. 

S.B. 46. Establishes a State train- 
ing school for delinquent girls, and 
appropriates $200,000 therefor. (By 
agreement prior to the session of the 
Legislature, the organized women of 
the State asked for no other act car- 
rying an appropriation.) 

A.B. 16. Provides for the free use 
of all public schoolhouses and prop- 
erty, and for establishing a civic cen- 
ter at each and every public school- 
house in the State. 

A.B. 803. Provides for the support 
of public kindergartens, making kin- 
dergartens a part of the public school 


system. 
A.B. 1263. Provides for the pay- 
ment of pensions to public school 


teachers’ pension fund. 

S.B. 32. Establishes 
weights and measures, and 
for a State superintendent of weights 
and measures. 

S.B. 788. The net container act 
provides for indicating on the label 
the net quantity of food stuff in a 


a standard of 
provides 


container. 

S.B. 526. Provides for the State 
registration of nurses. 

A.B. 511. Providing for cases in 


which a married woman may sue and 
be sued separately from her husband, 
as when her separate property is con- 
cerned, her right to homestead prop- 
erty, etc. 





An amusing incident was told at a 
recent meeting of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Woman Suffrage League, by Mrs. Al- 
bert Howell. She said: “I asked a 
neighbor to join our ieague. She was 
quite horrified that anyone should 
suggest to her to leave her children 
and neglect her family by voting. I 
asked her how many bridge clubs she 
belonged to. ‘Only three,’ she told me. 
‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘I see. Each of these 
clubs meets once a week, taking you 
from home about nine hours per week, 
about 450 hours per year. It is not 
to be wondered at that you fail to find 
five minutes twice a year to cast your 
baliot,’” 


FOR FRESH AIR 


Chicago Voters Begin Campaign 
for Better Ventilation of Five- 
Cent Theatres 





One of the reforms for which the 
new women voters of Chicago are 
standing is better ventilation. A com- 
mittee of women to aid Mayor Har- 
rison and Dr. Young in their work 
for proper ventilation of the nickel 
theatres has just been appointed by 
Mrs. Harriette Taylor Treadwell, 
president of the Chicago Political 
Equality League. The League is wag- 
ing a crusade for fresh air in all pub- 
lic buildings. 

“We intend to awaken the women 
fo the need of fresh air in the places 
of amusement where their children 


said Mrs. Treadwell, according to the 
Record-Herald. “Ward meetings and 


we object. 
“Personally 


stead of policemen. Policemen ure 


they often fail to realize the effect 
may have on the sensitive mind of a 


child.” 


WOMEN POLICE 





of 


Josephine Roche Says Women 
Can Enforce Law More Easily 
Because Peaceful 





to 
Miss Josephine Roche, an account 


of whose work as policewoman in Den- , 
ver was recently given in The Wom- 
an’s Journal, says that policewomen 
have come to stay. They will be one 
of the forces, she says, in solving the 
great child problem of the nation. 

“It is merely a natural develop- 
ment in our new theory of govern- 1 
ment,” says Miss Roche, according to 
the Denver Post. “I do not believe 
that a woman is any more capable or 


run, but it is only natural that she i 
should be able to do some things bet- 
ter than a man can, just as a Man can 
do some things better than a woman. 
“Women, by nature, are more inter- 
ested in children. They understand 
them better and therefore are better 


lem of the day. That is why I believe 
women have come to stay. They are 
the ones to deal with juvenile delin- 
quency. 

“Besides this, we no longer believe 
in the old theory that law must be en- 
forced by the club or the revolver. 
You can not force people to do right. 
You can not beat goodness into them. 
You have to show them why they 
should obey the law. Just because a 
woman is a woman and disassociated 
from the idea of force, she can fre- 
quently enforce the law with more 
ease than can a man. The main thing 
is to be on the job eonstantly and let 
people know tha they are being 
watched.” 


When the steamship Dominion, from 
Liverpool, docked at the Washington 
avenue pier in Philadelphia on its lat- 
est trip, a clean white sheet bearing 
the device “Votes for Women” 
streamed from its starboard rail. A 
gang of longshoremen, who did not 
apprciate the novelty, however, tore it 
down when the vessel reached its 
berth. 





Women voters turned out well in 
the two “silk stocking” wards at a 
recent bond election in Highland Park 
near Chicago. The special election 
was held for the purpose of submit- 
ting to the voters the question of a 
bond issue of $24,000, which was ap- 
proved by a large majority. 





Mrs. Charlotte C. Rhodus, president 
of the Woman’s Party of Cook Coun- 
ty, IIL, has sent a letter to President 
Wilson in the name of her organiza- 
tion asking the passage of a federal 
law requiring that reserves of life in- 
surance companies be invested in 
States where policy-holders reside. 








at The Hague Aug. 20 to 24, 
the delegates were many women who 
had been delegates to the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Congress at 
Budapest in June. 


Woman's Journal, 
that each day, by arrangement among 
the suffragists, the subject of votes 
for women was brought before the 
Congress, always in connection with elected by the women’s votes at a re- 
world peace. 
was heartily applauded. 


spend such a large part of theirtime,”|of “The Anglo-Russian” of 
made an earnest address in connection 
with a pending resolution on interna- 
parlor socials will assist us until we|tional police. 
feel that perhaps we can make an/| zation of international police was far unit a majority of the women voters 
open fight on the conditions to which|in the future, and that its creation in Tacoma. I have kept faith with WOMEN TO HELP 
would mark a future age of develop- 
I feel that the censor-| ment, but that votes for women were 
ship of the 5-cent theatre should rest} within immediate reach, 
in the hands of women entirely in-| available at once for peace now. 

The applause that followed Mr. Pre- 
hardened to so many conditions that] looker’s remarks was loud and long. 
Among the 
which many seemingly harmless films} who attended 
were: 
Hungary, Dr. Aletta Jacobs and Miss 
C. Jacobs of Holland, Mrs. H. Proud- generation of pioneers has long since 
foot of Austria, Mrs. May Wright]! 
Sewall of Indiana, Mrs. Clara B. Col- 


HERE TO STAY by of Washington, D. C., Mrs. Rose M. 


French of California, Mrs. Alice Park 


sons, 
States of the Parliamentary vote, can- 
: s not help fully and effectively the cause 
conscientious than a man in the 10n8/ (¢ international Arbitration by direct 
nfluence upon Parliament and Govern- 
ments, the XX Universal Peace Con- 
gress expresses its conviction that the 
political enfranchisement of women is 
mose desirable on this as well as on 
many 
grounds and would lead to a speedier 
fitted to deal with the great child prob- cessation of the arbitrament of war in 
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WOMEN WORKING |HAGUE APPLAUDS 
SUFFRAGE PLEA 


Votes for Women Before World 
Congress Every Day—Greeted 


with Cheers 





The Universal Peace Congress met 
Among 


In a letter from The Hague to The 
Alice Park says 


Each such reference 


Mr. J. Prelooker, a Russian editor 
London, 


He said that the organi- 


and were 


well-known suffragists 
the Peace Congress 
Miss Rosika Schwimmer of 


California and Mrs. Frederick 


Nathan of New York. 
Mr. Prelooker was to have present- 
ed the following resolution, but owing 


the fact that it had not been sub- 


mitted to the committee in advance, 
ne could only incorporate 
speech: 


it in his 


‘That in view of the fact that wom- 


en are not less deeply interested in 
the blessings of peace than men, and 
are indeed, by their natural maternal 
instinct, 
ives, health and happiness 


even more anxious for the 
of their 


but being deprived in most 


other moral and _ economic 


cases of international disputes.” 





OUT OF SCHOOL 





Boys and Girls Who Enter Low 


Wage Industries Remain Un- 
skilled Workers 





Over a million children cannot go 


to school because they are at work in 
some two hundred occupations. 
R. Lovejoy, Secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, in a recent 
statement says that statistics indicate 
that all the girls and at least nine- 
tenths of the boys who leave school 
under sixteen years enter low wage 
industries 
workers throughout their lives. 


Owen 


and remain unskilled 


Mr. Lovejoy estimates that about 


one-half of those now at work under 
sixteen in all occupations are white 
American children, one or both of 
whose parents are native born. Amer- 
ican families are as ready as foreign 
families to let children enter the fac- 
tory before they are sixteen. The Con- 
necticut State Commission, in a study 
of more than 11,000 women and girls 
> representing fourteen racial groups, 
found a larger percentage of Ameri- 
cans with American 
the 
among the older workers. 


fathers among 


workers under sixteen than 


The city of Salem, Iil., is believed 


to be the first down-State city in Illi- 
nois to enjoy the distinction of a wom- 
an police official. 
nie, wife of Judge D. D. Haynie, has 
this distinction. 
pointed and confirmed as a special 
officer of the city for the-school year 
1913-14, and 
search out the delinquent boys and 
girls and see that they attend school. 
Mrs. Haynie may cause the arrest of 
the child as well as the parents if the 
orders issued are not complied with. 


Mrs. Rose M. Hay- 


She has been ap- 


it will be her duty to 


be “a 7 oe 
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WOMEN’S BALLOTS 


They Elect Mayor Seymour and 
Work for Cleaner Streets and 
Purer Food 





Equal suffrage has brought substan- 
tial benefits to Tacoma, Wash.,° ac- 
cording to a recent report from that 
city in the New York Sun. It says: 

It is probably truthful to say that 
no other American city of 100,000 
people is doing more than Tacoma for 
all its people along advanced civic 
and social lines. Since municipal ac- 
tivity thas reached its maximum 
under, Mayor William W. Seymour, 


cent election in April, 1911, there is 
ground for the belief that present re- 
sults have been achieved partly as a 
result of women suffrage. 

Mayor Seymour says: 

“The women elected me by thor- 
oughly organizing and voting as a 


my women supporters, and I shall so 
continue. I am a firm believer in 
woman suffrage, especially as regards 
the housekeeping part of the city 
school affairs and public morals. 

“Pioneering made our women cour- 
ageous and self-reliant. They were 
entitled to and ready for equal suf- 
frage—perhaps more so than in some 
Eastern States and cities where the 


yassed. To keep faith with Tacoma 
women I have to satisfy them, espec- 
ially in matters of health, sanitation 
and morals. 
“Women will clearly sacrifice more 
and work harder for principle than 
will men. While men want pay in 
cash or jobs, the women are willing 
to organize and work hard with no 
reward in sight but the success of 
principle. Their work enabled me to 
be elected without a promise to any 
individual, concern or corporation.” 
Striking Features of City 
Mayor Seymour's term will expire 
next May, and he will not be a candi- 
rate for re-election. Features that 
are claimed for Tacoma are: 
Clean streets—It is the aim to keep 
streets so clean that a woman’s shoe 
will remain unsoiled above the sole. 
Good drainage maintains this cond} 
tion except during unusual storms. 
Pure Food—Rigid inspection 


markets, fruit stands ete, under 


the job daily. A great, growing semi- 
public market regulates the price. 


power. Households are 
per kilowatt hour, said to be the low- 
est rate in the world. The city is 


buying electric stoves, ranges 


retailing to consumers at cost. 
The Department of Public Safety 


citizens generally look after the boys 
and girls as never before. An expert 
humane officer devotes his time to 
dumb animals. A curfew ordinance, 
strictly enforced, keeps boys and girls 
absolutely off the street after 9 o’clock 
at night. 
Locating Factories—Power rates to 
factories for twenty-four hour service 
as low as .46 of a cent per kilowatt 
hour; lowest rate in the world. Small 
concerns not ready to buy sites re- 
ceive three to five year leases at ad- 
vantageous rentals on _ city-owned 
ground. 
Woman suffrage is partly responsti- 
ble for mothers’ pensions and lazy 
husband laws, effective June 12, In- 
digent mothers with one child receive 
$15 a month and $5 for each additional 
child under 15. All hearings are be- 
fore Superior Court judges, who have 
much latitude. 
Non-supporting husbands after a 
court hearing are sentenced to work 
for the county for three, six or twelve 
months. For each day’s work the 
county pays $1.50 to the family. 
Father works on the roads, at the rock 
crushers, cleaning jail, courthouse or 
otherwise. It is the theory that he 
will acquire the work habit and look 
after his family after being released. 
The State Labor Commission em- 
ploys a woman factory inspector. 
Women are demanding a women’s 





BENEFIT TACOMA 


committee of the Illinois Equal 


Municipal Power—The city’s hydro- extolled. 
electric plant on the Nisqually River} ¥@5 sacred and that she should not be 
will generate 38,000 horse-power, the defiled by mingling in man’s politics, 


MILLION CHILDREN city now using about 10,000 horse-|>Ut the act that seemed most unholy 


furnished|t© Our ardent protectors was the dis- 
for cooking and heating at one cent|8raceful necessity of going to the 





the subject. 
The State last November electeq , 
woman State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Numerous appointive 
State boards and commissions have 
women members. 
No Increase in Taxes 

As yet taxes have not increaseq. 
Retrenchment is sought where possi. 
ble lest they do. 
Tacoma is getting thrifty. Street. 
railways and telephones already pay 
a percentage of gross receipts. The 
charters limit street railway fran- 
chises to twenty-five years. When the 
present franchises expire, ten and 
twelve years hence, the city will prob. 
ably demand a partnership based op 
the Chicago plan. 
Synchronizing with woman suffrage, 
Tacoma has become self-reliant. She 
borrows money at as low a rate as 
public service corporations—usually 
lower. 


RACE AS WHOLE 


Mrs. Booth Says Suffrage Is 
Necessary to Full Develop. 
ment of Mankind 








Declaring that equal suffrage is nec. 
essary to the full development of the 
human race, Mrs. Elizabeth Knox 
Booth, chairman of the legislative 
Suf- 
frage Association, spoke Aug. 30 at a 
banquet at Riverside Park, Chicago, 
where the Progressive Party of Illi 


nois held an all-day anniversary cele- 


bration. 

“Paradoxical as it may sound, wom- 
in suffrage is not a ‘feminist’ move. 
ment,” she said. “To be sure the 


women are going to profit immeasur- 


ibly by its advent, but the greatest 
veneficiary of the new movement is 


the human race as a whole, from the 
standpoint of development and evolu- 
tion, 
geen 
The other has been bound by narrow 
orinciples of conduct and 


one sex has 
unhampered. 


Heretofore, 
free to develop 


only 


manners. 


Public opinion has decreed that wom: 
en's best facilities lie dormant, unde 
veloped; 


been fatal to the race. ‘ 


and the result must have 


“One wonders what man has feared 


of} from the independence of woman. No- 


milk, dairies, bakeries, grocery stores, body denies her morality as a class. 
Even the most conservative men.ad- 
stringent laws and city ordinances. A mit her morality by their inclination 


highly trained woman inspector on|‘® Put and hold woman on a pedestal. 
From 


Springfield we 


our bitterest opponents at 
heard woman’s glory 


They told us that woman 


polls. Since the passage of the sul- 
frage bill in Illinois my own village of 


and| Glencoe has seen fit to establish a poll- 
heaters in carload lots at wholesale,|ing place in a church. Surely no man 


can feel that woman will be disgraced 
by casting her vote in such a place. 


maintains a woman social service offi-}] The question arises now, will there 
er. This officer, the entire police and} be any men who consider themselves 


unfit to vote in the sacred edifice? ! 
said to these men who felt so keenly 
the purity of woman and the filth of 
politics, ‘If politics is filthy who can 
be found better than the women to re 
move the filth? It has been woman's 
life work in the house, let her try 
State house cleaning.’ ” 





Each of the 7000 doctors at the re 
cent International Medical Congress 
in London received a copy of “The 
Suffragette” and an invitation ‘ 
come and hear Mrs. Pankhurst 
speak. They came in large numbers, 
and seemed much impressed. After 
wards they poured into the offices and 
bought postcards, photographs aad 
badges. A friend in England writes 
to Mrs. H. S. Luscomb of Boston: 
“Mrs. Pankhurst looks very frail, but 
her spirit is indomitable. She sa 
‘There is plenty of fight in me y# 
She has sold two of her pris 
licenses for $500 each. One ¥® 
bought by an American. Annie Ke™ 
ney looks very ill. Her voice rats 
through the hall yesterday, but MT 
Pankhurst could hardly be heard.” 





The New York State Woman suf 
frage Association will holds its forty 
fifth annual convention, October 14 
17, at Binghamton. 





sion, chiefly women, is ‘investigating 
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